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Progress. 


NorHine was ever made to stand still. The human race—like 
Joe—is continually dogged by an Inspector Bucket, who shakes an 
admonitory finger and warns it to “moveon.” Glancing back, we can 
see the greater part of the winding path our ancestors have described, 
till it is lost to view just within the gate of Eden. Every right and ° 
almost every thought has been the occasion of ferocious battle. I for- 
get whether it was for a chair or a sofa that they fought through a 
few decades of centuries; but nobody forgets how countless multi- 
tudes—either in dungeons, or Bartholomew massacres, or French Rev- 
olutions—have died, in order that the survivors might think as they 
pleased. Sometimes a fragment of the Race, in its emigration, became 
rebellious, and declared it had gone far enough. A people journeyed 
into a pleasant land and built there a costly city. Its members were 
sure to fall out with one another before long; and as soon as the na- 
tions going by observed it, they rushed upon them and trampled them 
down. Yet these could not afford to stop till the destruction was com- 
plete, and, therefore, they engaged the lower animals, dwelling there- 
abouts, to finish the work for them. So the owl came and exchanged 
her hollow tree for a temple; the toad squatted on the palace floor ; 
the young trees, as soon as they were old enough, made haste to push 
up with their heads and to thrust their roots between the massive 
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stones ; wild beasts burrowed beneath the foundations, and creeping 
vines reached up long crooked fingers, and plucked the sculptured cor- 
nices away. Ages afterward, the nations passing wondered why this 
city had been so utterly blotted out. 

To ascertain, now, the progress made by any nation, we examine 
its Philosophy, and, for later times, I know of no better exponent of - 


‘such Philosophy, than the popular novels of the day. Thus it would 


not, perhaps, be easy for all to tell what crude compositions the seven- 
teenth century had to beguile its rainy afternoons with. Later, two 
beings—known to the historian by the names of Porter and Rat- 


-cliffe—set up a dolorous story-telling of ghosts and lovesick gentle- 


men with handsome legs, until matters arrived at so dreadful a pitch, 
that sensible people actually became interested ; and, at the very least 


‘computation, ten thousand tender maidens used to appear at the break- 


fast-table with red eyes. Still later, a clear voice, bewitching to the 
ear, was heard far up in the highlands of Scotland—singing of lads 
who of course were jolly, and of lasses who of course were rosy. The 
song was more connected and was more worthy of belief than its pre- 


‘decessors, but what can we say of it beyond? There could have 


been no God in Sir Walter’s day; eternity had not begun. It isa 
malicious falsehood, what writers have asserted, that a band of horrid 
fiends—such as starvation and intemperance—were carousing in many 


.a glen, or crouching in the heather. Not very long before this, my 


Lord Chesterfield—an old man—resolves, now everything is so satis- 
factory everywhere, “to sleep in the carriage during the remainder of 
the journey of life’’ The Gordon Riots, probably, were allegories, or 


some such things, and the papers Sidney Smith wrote about cram- 


ming little boys alive down the throats of hot chimneys, were pleasant 


-devices of that great and witty man. Plenty, with upturned horn, 


was hovering over every cottage—from the man-eater’s in New Zea- 


and to Siberia. There could have been no pains, no wants, no sor- 
rows, the world over. Otherwise, we have found, seemingly, an un- 


natural, brutal fact; that a man not insane can see misery and care 


nothing to relieve it, can laugh while others weep, and can indulge 


this selfishness for many years, and discover his mistake only just as 


‘Charon is crying out, “ All aboard.” I think I am disposed to admit 


fully the elegance of style and originality of scope peculiar to the 
Waverly novels ; but these great merits only aggravate the author’s 
guilt. For, in the name of half-starved, half-educated, half-clothed 
Humanity !—is there a single jot of morality in the entire series? 
The characters of Jennie Deans and Ivanhoe shall shrivel away be- 
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fore the honesty of manhood and be forgotten, like the prattle of our 
infancy, or the changing tints upon last summer’s cloud, but the mor- 
tifying fact will forever remain, that the world’s foremost Nation took 
them as the most splendid gifts that a man could present to his breth- 
ren. Lastly, Heaven sent Charles Dickens with his noble translations 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and never before did any preacher, who 
wrote his sermons, sway such vast audiences. 

Or course we have, in America, our progress, and looking around 
for its exemplification, we need not be long in finding it. There isa 
man over whom Mr. Honeyman sneers and whines by turns because 
he is so very wicked; to whose name a condemnatory adjective must 
be appended by each student in his essay, else it will display a crude 
and wayward judgment, and will never take the prize. Now, there 
are some of us who have never been blessed with the discipline neces- 
sary to a well-balanced mind, (which, by the way, a careful study of 
the mathematics beautifully imparts,) and it is not to be marvelled at 
if such persist in seeing something extraordinary in Wendell Phillips. 
I do not know precisely what his religious belief may be, nor do I 
care. I know, in place of it, that he reverences Truth, and carries a 
heart heavy on account of Wrong, and looking back two thousand 
years, I see the man of Nazareth making his life and death a sacrifice 
to these two holy attributes. People will deplore him as an infidel, 
and with a shake of the head that defies contradiction, decide him to 
be chimerical, who never were virtuous in their lives for the reason 
that their stupidity precludes all opportunity to be vicious; who, I am 
sure, take—if no more—fifty-two naps per annum because they at- 
tend church every Sunday ; who suppose him to be chimerical because 
he says something they cannot understand without an effort. To be 
sure, one is not an incurable son of Belial because he does not adore 
“the silver-tongued orator ;” but I maintain that no one of us has a 
right to censure him, if he is not living as earnest a life. My scrip- 
ture-reading brother, do you remember why the man who wanted to, 
didn’t throw a stone at the woman guilty of adultery? If we think 
best, we can pray that the Almighty may thicken his tongue and con- 
fuse his brain, but I guess that the petition of a lazy man is tardily 
answered. 

It will be borne in mind, all along, that the writer of this article, is 
neither endorsing nor rejecting the unusual opinions which Phillips 
may hold concerning life and duty. He is by far too circumspect for 
that. There is a mild uncertainty lingering about non-committalism, 
which is truly charming. For anything that can be gathered to the 
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contrary from this paper, he may be a zealot, partial to a broiled or 
parboiled heretic, or believe that every slaveholder is far along on 
the road to glory. To me what Phillips believes—what opinions he 
may argue pertaining to Society, are matters of very inferior import- 
ance. Reasoning, after all, when it gets above the sphere of bread 
and butter, is not much better than a vexing puzzle. Give a person 
good powers of scholarship, a plausible address, and an ingenious dis- 
position, and with this reason he will prove all sorts of chagrining 
absurdities. Can any one tell how many replies to David Hume have 
been published? But does Phillips really believe such things? Isn’t 
there a possibility of a mistake on our part? We all recollect the 
story of the timorous traveler. How, in going along a lonely road 
one dark night, he saw, to his unspeakable horror, standing directly in 
his way, an enormous giant, evidently wanting for his evening repast a 
man of our traveler’s precise dimensions. And we have not forgotten 
how, when a flash of lightning revealed surrounding objects plainer, 
he saw the voracious monster was nothing but a brown, storm-stained 
old wind-mill,—harmless enough,—in all points very unlike a roaring 
heathen of a bloody giant—under whose eaves little birds had built 
their nests, and whose patient sides daily received a saxeous basting 
from mischievous urchins. So it has appeared to me, that we—scared 
by the unusual presentment of the subject—will sometimes quake at 
a tenet which appears altogether heterodox and law-subversive, but 
which, on a closer examination, will prove to be an old acquaintance, 
first learned while sitting on our mother’s knee, whose depth of mean- 
ing we have never realized before. It is well on towards nineteen 
hundred years, I believe, that we have had a Bible in our family, and 
one would imagine that we understood it all, or, at all events, prac- 
tised all we understood; yet a judicious compiler can gather a collec- 
tion of texts which should startle, in their extreme application, even 
a weak conservatism. As I take it, Phillips’ speeches are nothing but 
verbose renderings of the Golden Rule; rarely, now-a-days, a Diana 
will say to an erring sister—no matter how grief-stricken—* Neither do 
I condemn thee,” and probably it would amaze Mrs. Potiphar, when 
contemplating Five Points with unutterable disgust, to hear its vilest 
denizen, with an invincible force of logic, cry out to her, “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” Its unpleasant- 
ness makes it none the less true, that we do not fully believe the Bible. 
This reprobate of a century—already turned sixty—in its iniquitous 
old age is afraid to confess ownership to the myriad sheaves of wild 
oats which its frolicsome youth so successfully sowed; and when a 
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teacher commences to repeat Gospel to it, saying, “ blessed are the 
pure ir heart,” (thereby implying the disagreeable conclusion, cursed 
are the impure in heart,) on such occasions it stops its ears, this hoary 
old century, and hardens its callous neck, and gnashes upon him with 
its ugly fangs; all because he tells the truth. 

To bring these gamboling thoughts under some control, let me state 
the sole reason why I admire Wendell Phillips. Because I consider 
him an earnest, honest man. Is this not reason enough? My friends, 
don’t we find it a dreary, loathesome job, to be genteelly worldly all the 
time, or, at the highest, maintaining a state of only tepid godliness ? 
We might be better—that’s a fact—but we do have some good 
thoughts, once in a while. At intervals we pause and think. Then 
we get tired out with life as it seems from our view. We abhor Lin- 
coln, Douglas, and the whole litter of coarse-voiced politicians. It 
appears to us that rascal and law-giver are synonyms—that sordidness 


has crept into the sacredest places—that genuine religion is getting 


rarer and rarer—till it seems as if an angry Creator had turned away 
from us, and was letting us dash along throughout his universe un- 
governed, to be in the end a frightful warning to all worlds. Then it 


softens our misanthropy—or indigestion, if you must have it so—to. 


hear a man in our midst who still has faith in Truth, and who dares to 
proclaim to a herd of fellow-creatures, that every animal of their num- 
ber must endeavor to diminish the crime about him, or be responsible 
for it on the Judgment Day. Let us never forget this fact; the great- 


est work he is accomplishing is not repulsing the Democratic party, or 


helping “the cause of the oppressed Slave,” by no manner of means. 
It is that he is presenting the spectacle of a mind breaking from all 
retarding social regulations, and speaking and acting simply because it 
is right to do so. If I was not afraid of being called extravagant I 
would confidently assert that Webster—(I don’t care if his brain was 


as ponderous as any pumpkin that, sucking nourishment from one of* 


New England’s macadamized fields through its stem, like an old toper 
got bloated to tremendous size, and sprained the back of the Yankee 
farmer who lifted it)—I say I would call Webster, diplomatizing and 
establishing boundary lines—as much inferior to Phillips, or any other 
conscientious preacher, preparing men for death, “the beginning of 
life,” as I would esteem a dish of pork and beans lower than an eter- 
nity of happiness. Allow, for a moment, that he is an irreparable en- 
thusiast. Can we not find it in our hearts to pity the faithfulness 
that should make him constantly mindful of the one purpose of his 
life? Small reward is his at present! A hundred times I have talk- 
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ed to my fellow-citizens, and a hundred times they have hissed me, 
he says. This sounds but little like imposture; it sounds more like 
the voice of a brave man, who believed it to be his duty to unmask 
devilment whereever found, and to make of this world as tolerable a 
habitation as circumstances will permit. If we consider that he is to- 
tally wrong, shall we sneer even in this case? How do we know but 
what his mission is to be wrong—terribly wrong, and thus to make 
such fierce assaults upon our dearest beliefs, that we may be aroused 
from our indifference, and cherish them with increased watchfulness ? 
Shall we not think that a man who does this, is performing an inval- 
uable work for his generation? But I cannot think him knave or sim- 
pleton. He seems the mark of the maximum of American thought, 
indicating, that we common folks are,—despite many backslidings— 
slowly getting on. I think him the farthest thinker we have—(which 
does not necessarily mean the most correct thinker, or the most avail- 
able thinker,)—because he has excelled all in his endeavors to solve 
that old riddle which has perplexed men’s brains through all the dark 
and golden ages, how to harmonize theoretical and practical virtue— 
how to so get the upper hand of carnalism, that the mind can rise 
where a defective education or our forefather’s errors shall never come 
to trouble it. Socrates had, according to most accounts, a large share 
of this spirit. As we value our own well-being, may we never cease 
loving the unobtrusive goodness which is content to labor in a narrow 
sphere, and look higher than this world for approval; but we are com- 
pelled not only to love but to venerate the philanthropist, who goes, 
like a forlorn hope, before the Age. How lonely such an one must 
feel, as he stands guard over the gross multitude. The camp-fires 
have gone out, one by one, and the loiterers lie down, refusing all pro- 
tection, till he remains alone. In front, silence and the thickest mid- 
night ; behind, nothing save the harsh murmur of some plethoric con- 
servatist, grumbling in his sleep. Yet, as he gazes heavenward, from 
every star seems dropping the old command, “Son of man, I have 
made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel!” 


I have read, in some strange old book, of a huge grim fortress in a 
distant land, named Yale College; and that its granite walls had been 
growing harder and harder through a hundred and fifty years. Its 
chieftains, shut out from the world, had held absolute dominion so 
long, that many thought that they would always rule without foreign 
disturbance, and that their great gates never could be made to tremble. 
So the little inland bay thinks that the swell of the tide can never 
come so far as to reach it; but, by-and-by, long after the broad ocean 
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has been heaving under the wave twining about the Globe, the little 
bay, too, begins to heave. And accordingly, long after the world out- 
side had changed its habits somewhat, the book said that the gates 
swung open, and the chieftains thought best to make changes in 
their government. And I took up the story in my own mind and 
looked ahead, and wondered if—as time went on and the fortress grew 
grayer and its chieftains wiser—the gates would not be unbarred many 
times more, and the government be changed often. Let us all hope 
so! Let us all hope that the rulers will become kinder and their sub- 


jects less deserving of coercion ! s. S.Lenney 


Wife Questions. 


Finpine ourselves inhabitants of this lower world, endowed with 
the power_of breathing, and the ability to think and speak, furnished 
gratuitously with a life lease of the privileges and advantages of this 
planet, and with abundant opportunities of glancing upward toward 
other and perhaps better worlds, the questions—What are our respec- 
tive missions, and how shall we best perform them ?—are to us fraught 
with the deepest interest. As every means employed implies an end 
sought, so every existence given supposes a mission intended, and it is 
partly from instinct and partly by reason, that we no sooner become 
realizingly conscious of our existence, than we grapple fiercely with 
these life-born and life-long questions. What am I to do, and how 
must, or can I do it? From the first quiet breathings of a new-found 
life, up to the parting struggle between soul and body, these are the 
queries that ever meet us. Escape them we cannot, and ignore them 
we must not, for they are the legitimate offspring of truth and reason ; 
and truth and reason, as we find them in the humanity of to-day, are 
the faint reflections yet remaining of the purity and wisdom of the 
originally created man. Turn we whithersoever we may, and be we 
as thoughtful or thoughtless as we will, these life questions are still 
before us, and nothing, save our graves, will ever remove them from 
our mental vision. Born with us, they grow with our years and 
strengthen with our strength, and it is the part of an honest, earnest 
manhood, to humbly, yet boldly, attempt their solution. And if, by an 
honest earnestness, we can succeed in unraveling these mighty myste- 
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ries, that seem interwoven with the very warp and woof of our life, 
happy, thrice happy are we. With many—alas, with how many— 
does the struggling and toiling with these questions, make up the 
whole sum of their existence. Roaming about with eager though 
aimless restlessness, common, every-day life becomes to them invested 
with more of deep, dark mystery, than was the Cretan labyrinth to 
Theseus of olden time, for, in all their wanderings, they chance upon 
no love-smitten Ariadne, ready to give the clew of thread that will 
guide them in safety out of its winding darkness. Through every 
public avenue and private by-path, do they rush with breathless haste, 
crying out with all the bitter urgency of unsatisfied hearts, “« What 
am I and why am I,” and tired at last of hearing no cheering answer, 
but only deafening echoes of their own questions, “What and why,” 
they sit them down, weary and desponding, and sadly sing over the 
graves of blasted hopes and unrealized aspirations, 


“ What is this life, wherein God has formed me, 
But a bright wheel which burns itself away, 
Benighting, even night with its grim limbs, 
When it hath done and fainted into darkness.” 


With these men, life ends with earthly existence, and beyond 
this they have no hope, no thought. Human life is to them as a 
strange play, with whose acts they are entirely unacquainted, and, 
when the curtain drops at the end of the first act, they know not 
that others are to succeed. Novices in respect to the greatest play of 
the Greatest Author and the noblest actors, they knew not at the out- 
set what to expect, and hence know not at the end whether or not to 
be satisfied with what they have seen andheard. And so they write— 
and justly too—their lives as failures, and, because they are compelled 
to write failure upon the tomb-stones that mark the memory of buried 
years, they manifest naught but a wholesale distrust of the whole play, 
with its Author and its actors, of life, God, and men. Existence is 
only the commencement of life, an ante-chamber, from which a careful, 
thoughtful culture is to take and guide us farther on, where the mys- 
tery of existence becomes lost in the grandeur of an active life. And 
most miserably shall we fail of answering what we are designed to, 
unless we see before us a life-long purpose, towering mountain high 
above the simple plane of existence. Art is too long and time too 
fleeting to permit us to sit quietly down and consider that dreathing is 
living ; for, no one can live truly and successfully, no one can reach 
that region of mysterious grandeur where living is acting, unless there 
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is a broad and comprehensive view of the needs that are to be an- 
swered by Divine mechanism, clad in human forms. If you are to 
cross the ocean, it is not enough that you take your place in a vessel, 
for, unless you weigh anchor, and spread your canvas to the winds, you 
cannot cleave the azure waters. And so, unless we give ourselves up 
heartily and earnestly to true and noble purposes, we shall not accom- 
plish what reason tells us we were created for. The difference, then, be- 
tween those who fail and those who succeed in life, is, that the one 
class fail to take any just conception of life’s purposes and aims, 
while the other, as best they can, make those purposes a constituent 
part of their being, and reach out toward those aims with a hearty 
will. To ascertain, then, what these purposes are, and, having ascer- 
tained them, to make them the working basis of our faith, is the initi- 
atory step in an earnest life. And if this be done, the answers to the 
questions, “ What are we and Why are we?” will be plainly written, 
so that we cannot fail to read them; and, when we have once read 
them, it is but just and reasonable that we should act in accordance 
with them. We are the intelligent creations of an Intelligent Creator, 
created that we may answer to powers, both human and Divine, for 
the thousand responsibilities which Omnipotence has invested in us. 
And if we would honor our own intelligence, and, in honoring that, 
honor the Author of that intelligence, and answer, too, to the respon- 
sibilities which we inherit by virtue of our humanity, we must be gov- 
erned by those laws which a wise Creator has stamped upon his whole 
creation. 

Upon every individual work, God has left the impress of his hand, 
and there is one grand universal law that stands graven upon a tablet 
as long and as broad as his whole creation. Written upon the deli- 
cate veins and fibres of the wind-tossed leaves, stamped upon every 
flower-bud that lives in the sunlight, and interwoven with the very 
texture of the physical, intellectual and spiritual life of man, do we 
find the law of progress. It is the inborn consciousness of the exis- 
tence of this law, which induces the eager unrest of men, and plants 
in the mind and soul so many longing aspirations and eager lookings 
upward. 

Since that morning of creation when Eden first knew her human 
master, voices within have continually chidden manly hearts for their 
lack of activity, and have sought to lead them out into a life of truth 
and earnestness. And so men have been groping, slowly and cau- 
tiously, in a toilsome winding way, now struggling with problems of 
science, now waging the fierce battles of political warfare, and again 
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grappling boldly with theories and systems of religious faith and prac- 
tice, making perceptible advancement, not in days and years, but only 
in centuries and ages. Every well-defined era in the world’s march 
onward and upward, stands out in bold relief, to bear fresh witness to 
the perpetual stability of the law of progress. And so it will be as 
other ages shall roll around, and all alike shall teach the same great 
lesson, 


“ Our life is onward, 
And our very dust, 
Is longing for its changes.” 


Yes, “ Our life is onward ;” for our thoughts, outstripping even the 
fleetness of the movements of time, are continually overleaping the 
barriers of the present, and we are to-day living in imagination a full 
score of years farther onward in the future. And so it is not enough 
that we should look simply at to-day, but we must take our stations 
where we can take a broad view of that great beyond, toward which 
we are all so speedily drifting. It is the lack of this precaution that 
has strewn the beaches all around us with so many wrecks, to which 
we must give ample lee-room, if we would safely float on ourselves. 
In this way existence becomes, not a mystery beyond human ken, but 
a living fact, invested with both privileges and responsibilities, which 
conscience forbids us to evade. 

Intelligent answers to these life questions which crowd upon us, 
point, with unerring hand, to a warfare that human hands are made to 
wage. Nor are we left unprovided with weapons for the conflict, which 
a Divinity has thrust upon us. The instrument with which we are 
to work out our personal destiny, and contribute too to general growth 
and progress, is thought. But, even as the swift lightning’s flash be- 
comes serviceable to men only when it has been chained and subdued, 
so does its intelligent counterpart, thought, require a faithful, thorough 
culture, before it becomes a means of progress. 

To secure this culture, and thus to be prepared to answer our life 
questions by worthy deeds, is the reason why you and I are kneeling, 
to-day, before the altars of dear old Yale. A century and a half have 
come and gone since youthful pilgrims first turned their steps hither, 
to catch a little of the inspiration that a literary culture, based upon 
a religious faith, is sure to afford. Those years have had a history 
that speaks in trumpet tones of the worth of that culture, and their 
very memory comes to us new-fragrant with the rich incense that has 
arisen from the altars of grateful hearts. 
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But, let it not be enough for us that the culture of Yale has had a 
moulding influence upon the institutions and life of the past, but let us 
remember, brethren, as we stand here in little groups beneath these 
arching elms, which stand as sentinels around our Alma Mater, or 
gather in social intercourse in these time-stained rooms, which have 
so often resounded with words flowing out from the depths of manly 
hearts, let us remember, I say, that we are upon ground hallowed by 
the most sacred recollections. ”Tis here that intellects have been ex- 
panded by culture, and hearts have been humanized by associations of 
brotherhood, until life has stood before them in all its dignity and im- 
portance, and they have given themselves up, heartily, to a life that 
should answer the questions of existence. 

Voices come to us from the past, urging us to bear the mantles be- 
queathed us by the fathers upon worthy shoulders; voices come to 
us from every walk and room, telling us of the struggles they have 
witnessed, and the victories that have been gained, as the questions of 
life were fully brought to the notice of earnest men. Let not these 
voices fall now upon leaden ears, but let us, the students of the pres- 
ent, give ourselves with enthusiasm to the culture of vigorous thought, 
recognizing that, as the one great, God-given instrument with which 


we are to wage all the battles of our human existence. JL. 8. haley 


Extracts from the Diary of u Stupid Young Man. 


[We are especially disposed to publish the following “ extracts,” because we have 
no reason to believe that the above caption expresses an untruth. We have enough 
of student-literature, and those who have had the mental brawn to push them- 
selves up to the surface in our Collegiate cauldron, take extra care that their fellow- 
students shall not linger in ignorance of their deliberate opinions on the most im- 
portant subjects; but from those at the bottom, seldom a voice reaches us; and it 
may be, perhaps, interesting for the fourth-story lodgers, to know how the cellar 
looks at life and its concomitants.—Eps. Lir.] 


June 17. You and I, old Diary, are nearly done with Freshman 
year. I have nothing to complain against you, for you have listened, 
without remonstrance, to all the nightly totals of the day’s hopes and 
mortifications, to its yieldings to pride and its sinful repinings. Many 
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of these we’ve passed, and see slowly fading into forgetfulness. I am 
afraid to ask myself how much I have been bettered by this year of 
education. I know I’ve wasted many hours of it, but I really have 
made some honest efforts. The studies come very hard to me, for I 
am slow and dull; and when I rise to recite, I get confused, and blun- 
der, and then it’s all up for that time. I am very far from laying any 
claims to scholarship, but I do know more than I show in the Division. 
But I have not abandoned study for pleasure. This has been a sad 
year for me—growing sadder, as the weeks slip from my grasp, and 
leave me none of their treasures. Do you remember, (whispers con- 
science,) how promising your teacher thought you? And how your 
Mother laid her hand upon your head, the night before you left, and 
said she knew her boy would grow to be a good wise man, to be a 
comfort to her old age! Are you fulfilling those prophecies? Have 
you taken that Woolsey scholarship? NotI. A prize in debate, or 
one in mathematics? NotI. Perhaps, then, you have paid attention 
to the literary exercises of your Freshman society, and are one of its 
best writers and speakers? Alas, I do not even belong toany. Who 
wanted the crooked, awkward country boy? Nearly three terms past, 
besides, and not one whom I can call a friend! Ah, John—John— 
why were you ever born! During more than one Saturday afternoon, 
I have sat in this damp room of mine, hour after hour, listening, by 
turns, to the rain outside and to the laughter on the story above. Very 
dreary work, I’ve found it—to mope here, looking into my fire, till the 
shadows—stealing from behind the trees or creeping around the cor- 
ners—closed in, darkening my windows! You need not to jog me, 
conscience, I know I ought to have been getting Monday’s lesson, but 
I felt it to be a hard, tedious thing, to sit alone, with the thought con- 
tinually upon my mind, that no one in all Yale College cared for me. 

I have, at any rate, one cheering half-hour every week, when I at- 
tend the prayer-meeting on Sunday morning. They talk so well there ; 
remind each other of our mutual and individual obligations—say how 
weak we all are, and how we ought to bear one another’s burdens, and 
try to supply for each other, in some degree, the influence of home. 
At such times, I feel like getting up and telling them how much I 
need such sympathy, and saying, “oh, my Classmates, I think I could 
be almost happy here, if you would but speak always in this way, and 
talk kindly to me once in a while!” But, somehow, they don’t. Af- 
ter we sing a hymn, and the meeting closes, the formal manner meets 
them, like the cold air at the door, and through the week they bow, 
just as Jones bows, who never comes to prayer-meeting at all. I do 
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not have harsh feelings toward them on this account. I hope they 
are sincere, and it may be asking too much, that they should consume 
their leisure time with me. I’m not good company, and probably I 
ought not to expect it of them. 

June 19. To-day we held a meeting of the Class in the President’s 
lecture-room, to receive the report of a committee previously appointed. 
Smith was unanimously elected to preside, and, taking the chair, re- 
quested that the object of the meeting might be stated. Jones arose, 
holding a small roll of paper in his hand, and said that the meeting 
had been called by him, the chairman of the last meeting, for the pur- 
pose’of expressing our feelings over our recent bereavment, in a man- 
ner suitable to ourselves and the College. He would proceed to read 
the resolutions drawn up by the committee. Thereupon, unrolling the 
paper he had been holding, he began to read as follows: 

Whereas it hath pleased an all-wise Providence, by an inscrutable 
dispensation, to remove from our midst and subtract from our number, 
our beloved Classmate —— ,»* and to send him “to that undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no traveler returns,” therefore : 

Resolved, That, while we have long watched with love and admira- 
tion the spotless character and matchless talents of our departed 
brother, and while we have striven to emulate his bright example, we 
will still submit to this calamity. 

Resolved, That by his loss we are again reminded, that “in the 
midst of life we are in death,” and are farther led to inquire, “oh 
death, where is thy sting, oh grave, where is thy victory ?” 

Resolved, That we will, with hearts bowed down in anguish, tear- 
fully murmur, in the touching language of the poet, 


° Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each afflicted 
relative of our late friend, and to the “ Yale Literary Magazine,” with 
a request to the latter that they be published. 

Having read these, Jones sat down. The Chairman then stated 
that we had all heard these resolutions—now, were there any remarks 
to be made upon them? Just then, as I was stooping to tie the string 
of my shoe, I heard a quiet voice from the other side of the room, 


* We purposely withhold the name.—Ens. Lir. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. I. 2 
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address the President, and upon looking up, I saw it proceeded from a 


smallish young man, with a very bright eye and a very sharp nose. 
“ Who is he ¥ asked of the person sitting next me. “Why, don’t 
you know ? at’s Thompson. Pretty smart fellow but terribly con- 


ceited !”” 

Thompson would brush away all vails of doubt from our minds, by 
frankly stating that he hoped the resolutions would not be accepted. 
Was he asked why? For the following good reasons. First, they 
were untrue; second, they were irreverent; third, they were uncalled 
for; and fourth, they were impertinent. (‘Thompson was listened to, 
thus far, with close attention, when the silence was impaired. by a 
scornful grunt from Jones.) Before saying another word, he hoped 
no one would accuse him of brutally treating the memory of the one 
who had so lately left us ; he was ready in joining Mr. Jones in a proper 
observance of the proverb, “ nil de mortuis, etc.,”’ but he could not ig- 
nore the existence of other proverbs, equally binding, which experi- 
ence had brought men to recognize. “Each one of us,” continued 
Thompson, turning to those around him, and becoming more decided 
in his handling of this tender subject, “know that poor ——’s char- 
acter was consistently immoral; but we say it was “spotless.” Lie 
number one! Again, we know perfectly well—so there’s no use in 
trying to persuade ourselves to the contrary—that he was, unfortu- 
nately, by no means remarkable for powers of mind, yet we express 
admiration “for his matchless talents.” Lie number two. Now, gen- 
tlemen, in the name of common-sense, why should we knowingly en- 
dorse such untruths? To do so is neither right nor expedient. If 
they would cause a mourning Mother to shed a single tear less, or take 
away the sharpness from her sorrow for a single instant, then I would 
feel some hesitation about making these remarks. But does the mbst 
enthusiastic admirer of tomb-stone epitaphs and obituary notices, be- 
lieve that they will? By no means; the paltry hypocrisy would be 
ridiculous, if it were not connected with so awful a subject. The cus- 
tom is one of those abominable fungus-growths, that sprout from an 
insincere, corrupt society. We walk through our cemeteries, and sneer 
at the carved falsehoods planted over the grave of some defunct ras- 
cal; we remember and repeat all the witticisms we can get upon this 
subject ; yet, after all, when our fellow-citizen or fellow-student dies, 
gentility demands that we should squeeze out a few tears, even if we 
have to hide an onion in the handkerchief we raise to our eyes. Now, 
it seems to me that this is totally wrong. If we must speak, even 
common-place morality should compel us to tell the truth. But there 
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is no necessity for speaking; silence would be no disrespect to our 
dead classmate. When a father dies, are the sons obliged to appear 
in the morning papers with elaborate preambles, in order to satisfy a 
scrupulous public that they were dutiful children ? 

I am sorry to exhibit so much hostility toward these resolutions, for 
they were doubtless composed in a spirit of kindness. But, gentle- 
men, ever since I have been old enough to think understandingly, I 
have been astonished and indignant at the abundance of this fashiona- 
ble nonsense, and have, for a long time, wanted to say what I thought 
about it. I most ardently hope that the class to which I belong may 
be saved the disgrace of passing these resolutions, and will move that 
they be laid upon the table.” 

Thompson sat down, and immediately some half dozen sprang to 
their feet, calling out, “Mr. President,” in tones of most anxious en- 
treaty. The President recognized the rights of one to the floor; 
another disputed it. He appealed from the decision to any arbiter the 
Chairman might appoint. This was merely pouring most inflammable 
oil upon fire. Several called out that it was most unparliamentary— 
that he must appeal to the house. Some fell to arguing the reliability 
of Cushing’s Manual, as a side issue. One classmate—evidently shal- 
low-minded—who sat in the corner of the room nearest me, simply 
whistled and shouted, “hear!” alternately. The party on the floor 
rapidly gained in numbers. Smith—as was clear to all—assumed the 
aspect of a perplexed fellow-creature. He evidently regretted that he 
had never studied Cushing’s work. As near I could judge, half of 
those present were declaiming to the presiding officer, each on a topic 
of his own selection. One caused a momentary consternation by cry- 
ing that they all were wrong ; that Thompson’s motion had not been 
seconded, and therefore admitted of no discussion. Finally, some one 
moved, “ that this meeting adjourn till two o’clock this afternoon ;” 
which was adopted, by all making a simultaneous rush for the door. 

During this unmanly disorder, I confess I cared but little whose 
motion prevailed, for I had not yet recovered from the amazement into 
which I had been thrown by the speech I had listened to. ‘The temer- 
ity with which it had, without precedent, attacked a long-established 
custom—the bold fluency with which it passed judgment on society— 
in short, the spirit of rebellion which pervaded it from first to last— 
exceeded anything I had ever heard before from one so young. My 
neighbor was nearly right in saying that he was self-conceited. Is 
this the kind of intellect, (I asked myself,) with which I shall be 
brought in contact? Old diary, they think me stupid, I know ; still, 
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I consider this Thompson to be more uniortunate than I—who knows 
but more stupid in his brilliancy ? I fancy that I can read his char- 
acter. He seems to me to be of a temperament which phrenology de- 
nominates emotional, nervous—showy, rather than sound. Besides, it 
struck me, all the while he was speaking, that he confounded novelty 
with originality—was striving to produce an effect, and was continu- 
ally looking about him for a startling, rather than a true thought. 
Yesterday, or the day before, 1 was grumbling to you, diary, about 
my having no friends in the Class. I see now that this may have been 
for the best. Happy it is for me that I have not been of sufficient 
consequence to attract the attention of this Thompson. I pity him 
most profoundly. I wouldn’t exchange places with him for all his 
gracefulness of manner and popularity in the Class. No. Let me 
keep my blundering brain and clumsy figure—my solitary afternoons 
in this gloomy mildewy room, and all the while have a quiet faith in 
the lessons of my childhood. Far better thus, than to be witty in 
speech and winning in address, but without any firm belief to cling to 
in an hour of trial. 

I am sitting up late to write this. And as I pause for a moment to 
think over the events of the day, I hear the moaning of the wind out- 
side. Well, I presume that the wind has about the same moan to- 
night, as it had over the Midian hills a few thousand years ago, to a 
certain Israelitish shepherd. And I dare say the clouds are flying 
over the sky now as then. Ah yes! Nature finds the old way good 
enough. I too will be content to follow the old paths. Many have 
walked in them with safety, and there are none pleasanter for me. 


Statues. 


Feb'»s say, a king of Cyprus, in the good old days of yore 

In u:s proud ancestral palace, on the golden-sanded shore, 

Carved a statue, wondrous lovely, from the snowy Parian stone; 
Carved and fashioned it with care, until its very features shone 

With a strange and god-like beauty ; and the sculptor felt the power, 
Of his fondly labored image growing stronger every hour; 

Felt the chilling arms of marble winding round his freezing heart, 
And the maker knelt submissive to the creature of his art. 
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Then he prayed his guardian goddess for the priceless boon of life, 

; To transform the silent statue to a fond and loving wife. 

Y Scarce the trembling prayer was uttered—when he saw the mantling blood 
4 Rushing down the throbbing temples, through the cheeks, a crimson flood. 
As when, o’er the cloudy ranges piled upon the western heaven, 
Comes a rush of rosy splendor, as the sun goes down, at even. 
Slowly rose the stony eye-lids o’er the timid, shrinking eyes, 
And a grateful look of love, came struggling through their scared surprise. 
Now the pale lips warm to crimson—now each ear’s transparent shell, 
Trembles at each unaccustomed sound it soon will know so well. 
qj Then he saw the velvet peach-bloom softening the marble face, 
: And the marble limbs, long moveless, sway with an etherial grace; 
Saw the snowy bosom heaving with the startled waves of life, 
And he held his statue-idol to his grateful heart, his wife. 


Years of pleasure followed after, flitting on their rainbow wings, 
And the sculptor king of Cyprus was the happiest of kings; 
For his statue-wife, god-given, yet self-moulded, was a charm, 
To preserve his joy from trouble, and to shield his life from harm. = 
All his subjects loved the stately form, that, ever at his side, 
‘ Lent a mercy to his justice, and a kindness to his pride.— 
; Years passed on, till once at midnight, came the fatal call, at last, 

And together, through the gates of Death to fields elysian—passed, 
King and queen—the mourning subjects found them dead at break of day; 
He amid his royal splendor lay, a lump of lifeless clay. 
But a statue lay beside him, sculptured from the Parian stone, 
And the dead king’s cold embrace around his statue-bride was thrown. 
Him they buried with his fathers—but above the royal tomb, 
Placed the image, mournful, shadowed in the dim funeral gloom 
Of the cypresses that bowed their heads and swept the grave moss dun. 
But they say, that when the rosy rays of the declining sun, 
Through the long dark vistas shining, fell upon the statue wife, 
O’er each snow-white limb and feature flushed a passing thrill of life ; 
And the cold right hand awaking from the slumber of the rest, 
Pointed, slowly, gently upward to the mansions of the blest. 
We are carving our statue in these cloister days of youth, 
Statues, some of earthly falsehood, some of grand, celestial truth— 
Statues, soon to be inspired with the spirit of our life, 
Statues that shall stand beside us on the battle-field of life— 

i Which shall grieve at our misfortune, shall be haughty in our pride, 
Which shall rise and sink with us before the rushing of life’s tide, 
And when we shall brighten into light, or darken into gloom, 
Shall stand silent, stern memorials on each monumental tomb. 


At our life-work, then, all eager, let us work while we may, 

That when we have left these statues, shining through the darkness, they 

May point upward, ever upward, through the starless, hopeless night, 

To the land of the Hereafter, to the happy homes of light. K. 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. I. 2* 
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Curious Vetter. 


My Dear FRIenD,— 
_ My travels have brought me to New Haven, the City of Elms, 
the seat of the ancient and venerable Yale College, which enjoys 
a fame as mellow and reverend as its years. I have never before seen 
a city so intellectual and scholarly in its appearance—a very home of 
scholarship. It would have delighted Cicero; and had Mrs. Blimber 
seen the philosopher here, rather than at Tusculum, the contingent 
death of that eccentric lady would have been made beautiful by the 
clothing of a still greater content. You can judge of my astonish- 
ment, then, when in passing along the streets of this town of grave 
learning, I heard the confused noises and vociferations of a street 
meleé. I of course paused, for who of our strangely constituted hu- 
man brotherhood ever passes unheedingly by a street fight, even among 
dogs, not to mention men. But it caused me strange sensations. It 
was as if you had been standing in the grave presence of a Roman 
Senate, and there should break in upon the scene, the rabble meleé of 
Roman boys. I turned into a side street to get a view of the affray, 
which, I doubted not, was the result a fire in the neighborhood. There 
were from two to three hundred, at least, engaged in the most ener- 
getic fighting, but so crowded as to give but little opportunity for a 
free display of the manly art. I stood for some time at a distance, 
and beheld this scene so common in our large cities, but seemingly so 
inappropriate to this old College town. I need not describe it to 
you who have lived among the mixed populations of great cities. The 
mingled cries of encouragement and derision ; the subdued noise of a 
mass of excited people swaying to and fro in eager, earnest conten- 
tion; in short, the concomitant excitement, noise and confusion of a 
street fight. After some time the entire crowd had passed into an ad- 
jacent hall—some exhausted—some victorious. At first I feared to 
go into the hall, but afterwards followed other spectators who went 
in. The hall was filled with great confusion and noise. A part of the 
fighters, having taken a gallery, were hooting with all their power, 
and hooted in turn by those in the body of the hall. The scene here 
surpasses all description. Many of the persons in the gallery were 
sitting with their legs hanging over the front, with clothes disarranged 
and hair disheveled; some with pantaloons torn, some with only un- 
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dershirts on, and the whole hall in a wild state of excitement and dis- 
order. I was surprised to notice, for the first time, that there appeared 
to be an air of respectableness about some of the faces in the room. 
In time the tumult somewhat subsided, and my attention was attracted 
to the stage, where a young man came forward, said something which 
I did not hear, retired, and made way for another young gentleman 
who began to speak, but I was unable to hear him. My confusion 
was now very great. It was impossible to understand the existence 
together of such incompatible things as a street fight and an intellect- 
ual attempt. Nor could I understand wherefore this young man of 
apparent respectableness should be found addressing such an audience, 
especially as they signified their unwillingness to hear him, by throw- 
ing quantities of beans, and such like, over the house to detract atten- 
tion. I anxiously inquired of a spectator at my side what this strange 
scene meant. He culminated my astonishment by telling me that the 
young men were the students of Yale College; that the occasion is an 
annual one, called Statement of Facts, sustained by two Literary 
Societies. I then asked him if the press did not ery out against these 
proceedings? “Oh dear, yes sir,” he replied, “ you may see to-mor- 
row’s papers denouncing it all as rowdyism and blackguardism. The 
most peculiar fact of all is, that the students have no particle of re- 
gard-to public estimation.” “ Well,” I asked,, “does not the Faculty 
object?” “Oh yes sir,” the gentleman answered, “ each of the upper 
classes were personally appealed to, and it was understood that the 
affair would be abandoned. You see the expectation has been disap- 
pointed.” Soon after I left the hall, and I have been unable to raise 
my enthusiasm for Yale to its former pitch. I try to think that but 
one side has appeared, but the manner in which my feelings revolted 
at the scene silences all my charity. * * * * * * * * * 
* * Tclose this letter, my friend, with the hope to you, that the 
Alma Mater of your venerable father may come to that period, when 
the strife of her students shall be turned into another channel, and her 
fame and glory and usefulness shall be what they all, not in antago- 
nism, but in union,*shall contend for. Very truly, &c. 


The above letter embraces the impressions of a stranger who, it 
seems, visited our Statement of Facts last week. And what shall 
we say in treatment of it? Shall we follow our ordinary custom and 
condem it because it condemns us, or, shall we be fair and candid for 
once? ‘There is a characteristic spirit among us of very doubt- 
ful propriety, which sanctions the extenuating our own faults. It first 
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appears in the form of a class-spirit, and denies that a classmate can 
do wrong; which invests a hundred men with the doubtful exemption 
right of kings. Again it has general application as a College spirit, 
and then five hundred men become royally exempt from the possibil- 
ity of error. The Yale Lit. Magazine prefers not to see in this either 
expediency or propriety. We prefer rather to investigate the subject 
suggested by the above letter; and ask, in all earnestness, what is our 
position upon the question of physical training —wherein is it correct— 
wherein erroneous ? 

It is not sought to show that the idea of physical training is erro- 
neous, for the age has too far advanced for such a proposition. Amer- 
ican money markets have too long drawn upon our gymnasiums; and 
financial calculations have too long detracted from the morning ride 
or walk. At length we looked over the ocean and saw the ruddy 
faces and stout forms of our European cousins, coursing, driving, leap- 
ing over the country ; and turned with sadness back to the pale faces 
of our brothers and sisters, nor were long in finding out the cause of 
this palor, and dyspepsia and consumption. Since then, no man has 
said a word against physical training, except as it was abused. It has 
become a science honorably recognized—a necessity importunately 
insisted upon. All schools, of whatever kind, unite in the support of 
a regeneration of American habits. It is only when we think we see 
the judicious and high-toned idea underlying and supporting all this 
new foundation of reform, misconceived, or perverted, or denied, that 
we assume the right to object. This idea zs denied, when it is at- 
tempted to make physical training anything more than a means. 
Whenever it is not clearly and emphatically subordinated to a higher 
end, it is not then only degenerate, but becomes brutish, and can have 
but one apology and no extenuation. Mr. John Heenan says to the 
world that his fortune and‘fame depends upon it, and the world rejects 
this as his apology. 

There are two natures in us which sometimes seem busy with am- 
bition, though intended always to be harmonious. Rivalry between 
the spiritual and physical natures, is a perversion of the wonderful 
union, mutually dependent, established between them. The physical 
is not without its dignity, but clearly holds to the foreshadowing spirit 
within it, just the relation which the splendid temple at Delphi bore 
to the immortal god of prophecies which dwelt in it—and if the Gre- 
cian had dropped his worship of the divinity and knelt in degeneracy 
before the speechless, unprescient shrine, he would have changed from 
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the spiritual ornament of antiquity, into the poor worshipper of the 
Islands—-a brute except in speech ! 

But the Greek held to the immortal and the intelligent, using the 
mortal, though arrayed in grandeur, for the simple protection, all un- 
worthy, of the divinity within; and he maintained himself in his high 
attainments. So must men hold fast to the divinity that is within 
themselves, and regard the body, with all its marvelous adaptations, 
as simple protection and support. This is essential to the mainte- 
nance of their rightful position. A certain attention and care for the 
body is worthy and essential; but sad would it be for a race, and sad 
for an individual, if ever the cultivation of those qualities which are 
brutish, should usurp the place of his higher spiritual duty. 

So with us in College; we are correct, if we carefully subordinate 
the physical, while we do not neglect it; if we cultivate physical 
health, that we may have greater moral usefulness, or secondarily, 
greater intellectual energy and proficiency. We are not correct, if 
our enthusiasm is greater for physical than for intellectual or moral 
pursuits. For the physical is not our distinctive nature—it has a cer- 
tain brotherhood with the brute—but the spiritual, the intellectual, 
the moral, is only shared with higher intelligences. In these we are 
entitled to our highest enjoyment, our chiefest enthusiasm, our most 
active energy. Whether or not, then, our position upon the subject of 
the physical is correct, depends upon whether or not we are intellec- 
tual first, and as a sole end; and physical as a pure means. 

It is difficult to answer affirmatively to the proposition. We be- 
lieve that we indulge too great an element of the physical. We are 
not speaking of individual excess, nor denying individual neglect. It 
can be predicated, indeed, of every branch of exercise, that, as w e 
conduct things now-a-days, one class of men indulge in it to excess» 
and the other neglect it. Of these particulars, however, the design is 
not now to speak. The fact to which we desire to refer is, that there 
is penetrating through our College Society a physical enthusiasm, (so 
to speak,) a filibustering energy of muscle, far exceeding, nay! far 
different from that vigor of health and strength of constitution which 
the requirements of the mind justly demand. We require and should 
seek for only that bodily well-being which shall preserve the constitu- 
tion and support labor. That physical excitement, that riot of muscle, 
which induces indifference or neglect of the intellectual, is a sad mis- 
fortune, militating, constantly, against a man’s true development. 

That this contraband enthusiasm does penetrate our social system, 
convincingly observed from its latest ebullition at the Statement of 
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Facts. The above letter refers simply to the apparent respectability 
which that ebullition sustained—we wish to consider the false basis it 
assumes. 

Preliminarily, a Statement of Facts Rush assumes that a student’s 
conduct should not be judged as other men’s conduct, but that the pa- 
tient public must unlimitedly indulge it. This assumes, not simply 
that the public shall not take measures against our impositions; but 
that they must not even think them wrong, for, in a city, public dis- 
approbation does not long precede the police. The student, it is im- 
plied, is presumed to be learning things which are high-toned, great 
and good ; and, if he is learning so worthily, and consequently form- 
ing such great, good and high-toned character, surely it should not be 
denied him to do, if he please, that which is not high-toned, but ques- 
tionable, or disgraceful. The fallacy of this notion seems to be, that 
it is not circumscribed ; that its latitude is unwarrantable. There are 
indulgences granted to a large company of students, which they have 
not when they meet and lose when they separate; but they are by no 
means such as would excuse what in any other men would be posi- 
tively discreditable. The criterion of the indulgence, then, is always 
the intrinsic character of the action. For as there is no indulgence 
which would extenuate the dishonor of a hand-to-hand street fight be- 
tween two students, for the reason that the thing is intrinsically dis- 
creditable, so no other action in itself discreditable (though in inferior 
degree,) can be expected by indulgence to be made praiseworty. This 
conventional indulgence can never be tortured into the extenuating 
grave departures from a high sense of personal dignity, or regard for 
consistency and propriety. 

As a basis, a Rush tacitly assumes that it is promoting a rivalry 
that is proper and praiseworthy ; that it is the ebullition of an enthu- 
siasm altogether commendable ; and that from these considerations it 
is exteriorally and intrinsically creditable. This assumed basis seems 
to be radically fallacious. What is the rivalry which it recognizes and 
promotes? Is it other than the unmistakeable rivalry of brute force, 
with just the quantity of intelligence entering into its contests, as 
characterizes the parallel contests of a herd of eccentric bulls; or a 
company of fascinating rams? We are not attempting to call hard 
names, but are honestly pursuing an analysis of this delectable Col- 
lege custom. It cannot be gainsayed that the enjoyable rivalry of us 
young gentlemen, and that of the rams, are identical in the objects 
which engage them; in the manner of their contests; and in the en- 
couragement they contribute to, and the assistance they receive from 
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intelligence. In answer to these statements it may be urged, that we 
would therefore object to all physical enthusiasm or rivalry ; that ball- 
playing—especially match-playing—would come under our strictures. 
So far is this from a fair deduction, that indeed John Heenan even 
would not come under our strictures, since it was the unintelli- 
gent brute force which was objected to. Heenan brought intelli- 
gence into his contest. It was a trial of scientific, cultivated muscle, 
of artistic skill, of intelligence against intelligence, as well as of brute 
force against brute force. A ball-match, upon the other hand, we con- 
sider perfectly legitimate. It is a trial of skill—a test of art—a trial 
in which intelligence has a place at least of propriety. It is not in- 
consistent with any man’s dignity, or decorum. You can preserve, in 
the contest, all the elevation of sentiment or behavior which you at 
any time possess. The exhiliration is virtuous; the enthusiasm legit- 
imate. Very different is such enthusiasm from that of which a Rush 
is called an ebullition. The latter takes no virtuous exhiliration from 
the fresh atmosphere ; is not tempered by the presence of skill and in- 
telligence ; is not dignified by the occasion which it produces. Surely 
it is not the greatest ambition, nor the most unquestionable qualities 
of men, which it appeals to; for certainly, to shove a number of men 
by the indiscriminate application of shoulders and fists is not a very 
lofty aspiration, nor is it unfair to call questionable the qualities which 
we, as intellectual men, employ in the attempt. Further than this, it 
cannot appear creditable to a College of young gentlemen, who pro- 
fess to be devoting four primest years to intellectual progress, to be 
engaged in a street meleé, which has not a spark of anything intellec- 
tual in it; which repels the intellectual; which even adopts the worst 
form of the exclusively physical. For it is true (nor would it be diffi- 
cult to assign a reason why it is so) that mankind is agreed in view- 
ing as most vulgar and undignified, that form of contention which is 
carried on by personal contact. Though a man is no less guilty, he 
certainly is considered less vulgar if he shoot a man, than if he beat 


_, him to death with his fists. No idea of personal contact was ever ad- 


mitted into a chivalric code, or tolerated by the respect of a people. 
It is essentially vulgar, and though John Heenan has no such bloody 
intentions as Roger Pryor, yet Mr. Pryor is overlooked and Heenan is 
abominated. 

And now, when such is the indisputable character of these Rushes, 
how is it that annually they are repeated? Why will a class of men 
engage in an affair one year, which they must know they will shortly 
after look upon in a clearer light? Why will they not anticipate— 
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“ Or reach a hand through time to catch the far off interest” of a more 
proper, more reliable action in the present? Surely we have enough 
that appeals to us to “ forecast the years.” In this great old College, 
we have not only the genii of a high and great development calling 
upon us, but we are compelled to have a high sense of personal dig- 
nity, and this appeals to us too. 

We have as yet said nothing of one more reason for our objection 
to these Rushes, etc. “The enthusiasm for such pursuits is bad enough, 
but worse than itself is its effect; for it tends directly to destroy that 
other enthusiasm, whose nursery a College claims to be; the enthusi- 
asm for learning, for ideas, for intellectual and spiritual development. 
The true development is when the muscular is well cared for and en- 
tirely subordinated; and in proportion as this is true, will the better 
enthusiasm be nourished. In College, let us rather cultivate this lat- 
ter enthusiasm, doing that for which we may be grateful in the years 
to come. Rather than train the muscle to perfection, let us nourish 
the brain out of its callowness; instead of being able to strike the 
strongest blow, let us be able to originate a better thought. It will be 
more profitable for the work we ought to do in the world; for, if the 
body is not neglected, it will be thoughts, rather than blows, that the 
world will demand from us. In a few years we will calmly strike the 
balance-sheet. The results, too, like the fruit of the seedling planted 
long ago, will have been known. Returning then to the scenes of to- 
day, it is ours now to answer, whether we would prefer to recall, as we 
stand at the threshold of our old lodgings, “here I lived, while, like 
the native in El Dorado, I was surrounded by the riches of the 
whole world, which were mine to take, and I took them not;” or like 
that other student, who returned to Ais Alma Mater and standing i in 
his lodgings, said, that that was, 


“Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labor, and the changing mart, 
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And all the frame-work of the land.” F. mae Mi 
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“College Conditions.” 


Ir is not the design of this article to add to the information of col- 
legians, in regard to a subject with which many of them feel so well 
acquainted from personal experience, but to discuss, speaking of its 
merits and demerits, this peculiarly Yalensian system of “ conditions ;” 
in regard to which, I think justice to the influence of the powers that 
be demands that we should think that, as a system, it long since died ; 
but on account of the poverty of its friends, it never received a burial, 
and, of necessity, its manes must wander up and down the learned 
Styx, until it has completed its “hundred years.” That it is, as a 
system, virtually dead, in respect to all its good intentions, (which 
the fact that the system has existed here compels us to suppose it 
had,) and lives only in its deleterious effects on its victims, it shall be 
the design of the following remarks to prove. In these remarks I re- 
fer only to conditions on term studies, and not to conditions on enter- 
ing College, as they might not apply with equal justice to the latter. 
But, in the first place, to make a slight digression, allow me to ex- 
press my surprise, that a custom that has so long occupied so promi- 
nent a place in Yalensian disciplinary tactics, should have hitherto es- 
caped the keen eye of the Lit.; and I can only account for it by sup- 
posing that the strong sense of honor of the “ Board” forbid them to 
twit, even a ghost, with the “ poverty of its friends.” 

That we may the better understand our subject, let us, in brief, 
consider first what we understand to be the aim of an institution of 
learning like our own, and, then, whether the system under discus- 
sion tends to the attainment of that end. First, then, the professed 
object of such an institution as this is, to furnish young men who de- 
sire to gain that discipline of mind, and to acquire that knowledge 
which will best fit them for life, with superior advantages for the at- 
tainment of those desires. Now, the next question is, does this system 
of “ conditions” in any way effect the bringing about of this result ? 
That we may decide this question, let us ask what this system pro- 
poses to have in view? It is fair to presume, inasmuch as it is a part 
of the College discipline, that its object is to compel more attention, 
on the part of the dilatory, to the studies of the course. Now, pro- 
viding this result was obtained, is it not lowering the dignity of an in- 
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stitution of learning like this, to make fear an incentive to the disci- 
pline of the mind, the noblest part of man? If it is an institution for 
compelling dunces to apply themselves to literary pursuits, it is per- 
fectly proper. If, rather, its object is to afford the best opportunities 
for improvement to young men desirous of fitting themselves for active 
life, I consider this appeal to fear as wholly inconsistent with this ob- 
ject. But does the system effect its apparent object? I think obser- 
vation testifies to the contrary. A man, who is conditioned once, in- 
stead of doing better, generally keeps on getting conditioned, until, 
after a little medical advice from the Faculty, concluding that a little 
: relaxation from such intense application to study is essential for his phys- 
Bs ee ical well being, he leaves College “ on account of his health.” But I 
believe that this is not really “ the motive, reason, end in view” of this 
system. Having once been led, out of curiosity, to investigate the 
philosophy of the system, I obtained the following explanation in re- 
gard to it from a member of the Faculty. “You know,” said he, “ that 
when a student graduates, we give him a diploma, certifying that he 
is versed in the various branches pursued in the College course. Now 
if his daily recitations do not show that he is thus versed, we cannot 
conscientiously say that he zs, by giving him a diploma.” Conse- 
quently, to follow it out, if a student’s daily recitations do not, in the 
aggregate, reach such a standard, he is conditioned ; and perhaps, (as 
we know it has been done,) without looking at the study upon which 
he has been conditioned, he goes in and passes another examination 
et before the close of the term; or, more likely, at the commencement of 
nol a the next term, he collects a few of his scattered ideas on the subject, 
ry and goes in, and passes a poorer examination than he did at first. The 
oe consegence is, so much is deducted from his term stand, and he is al- 
Bs lowed to go on as before; and when he graduates, he is “conscien- 
tiously” given a diploma, stating that he is versed in that study. 
‘Whether, or no, then, the real object of this system is obtained, I need 
not pause to state. 

But this I consider the least important part of my subject. I in- 
tended more especially to speak of the influence of this system upon 
its victims. Who get conditioned? Why, poor scholars of course, 
Why are they poor scholars? Is it because their general abilities are 
so meagre that they are unable to grapple with the studies of the 
course? No. There are none who come to College, who are not able, 
‘with a reasonable amount of study, to acquire a respectable knowledge 
of the studies here pursued. Is it because they are, not only consti- 
tutionally, but also persistently, indisposed to mental application? 
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This may be the case with some; but I am inclined to think that in 
many, not to say the majority of cases, it is owing to some peculiar 
circumstances, known only to the individual himself, or at most, to but 
few of his intimate friends. His pecuniary affairs may unavoidably 
occupy much of his time and attention. His general health may not 
be good, a thing which it may be his nature to conceal. He may have 
erroneous views in regard to the object of a College course. He may, 
on account of his pecuniary difficulties before he came to College, have 
contracted bad habits of studying. And when he comes to College, 
he finds his efforts to overcome these bad habits continually failing; 
and what does he meet with? Encouragement? Does his instructor 
call on him, and inquire as to the reason of his doing so poorly, and 
endeavor to encourage him, or aid him in any way to overcome what- 
ever difficulties there may be in his way? No. Not a bit of it. If 
he does not reach such a standard, his only encouragement is a condi- 
tion, which, haunting him, like the ghost of Banquo, through his vaca- 
tion, mars all his anticipated pleasures, and he comes back to College, 
not only not re-invigorated in mind, but depressed in spirits, and after 
losing four or five lessons, for the purpose of making up his examina- 
tion, he commences the term behind his class, with but little heart to 
renew the struggle with the peculiar obstacles in his path. This is 
the most common, and the most natural effect of this system. But I 
am here reminded, that as I am attacking an old, established Institu- 
tion, I am not only called upon to show its evil effects, but to propose 
a substitute. I accept the obligation imposed, and reply to it as fol- 
lows : If a student shows by his daily recitations, that he is not ac- 
quiring that mental discipline which it is the object of the College to 
afford, let him be called up by his instructor, and interrogated as to 
the reasons of his delinquences, and if he manifests, and persists in, a 
determination not to apply himself to the studies of the course, it 
would be better to advise him to leave, for he does no good to the In- 
stitution, nor is the Institution any benefit to him, But if this is not 
the reason of his poor scholarship, if there is some obstacle in himself, 
or his circumstances, which he has been laboring to overcome, then let 
the instructor encourage him, by manifesting a sympathy for him, and 
endeavoring in every way to help him in his efforts to overcome these 
obstacles, as his superior experience enables him to do, This is my 
substitute for “conditions.” As things now are, a poor scholar, a 
man, to say the least, of medium talents, a poor scholar on account of 
something within or without himself, over which he has not had the 
control, may go through College, and looking back, soliloquize thus: 
“T have been through College. I came here for the purpose of disci, 
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plining my mind. I was surrounded by obstacles from within and 
without. Ihave met with no encouragements, but with discourage- 
ments on every side. I have not only not gained that discipline of 
mind which I desired; I have not only not overcome those bad habits 
of study, under the burden of which I came to College, but I have 
been the rather strengthening them ; so that the only good that I have 
obtained, is the experience which four years of College life necessarily 
imparts toa man.” O fie, Alma Mater Yale! It ought not so to be. 


J. W. 


Failure. 


“T have endeavored—lI have utterly failed!” How the whole mis- 
erableness of human life has been compressed into such words at the 
last. Boyhood of wistful dreams, Youth of eager hope, Manhood that 
so resolutely labored, and then,—“I have failed utterly!” That is 
all. Bitter acceptation of the truth, a little patience, and it is over; 
God be thanked that life isn’t long! But, gloomiest of the shadowy 
thoughts that form out of the confused past, cannot but be the reflec- 
tion of all which might have been. A little deviation at this point 
or that,—such a mere touch, here or there, from a stronger hand— 
might have saved it all, might have gathered up into completeness all 
that dim-crowned future,—sunken and scattered, now, into crownless 
wreck. 

Yet, oftentimes, might not ¢hzs bitterness have been spared? Was 
it not necessary that it should be so? Bound up in the system of Na- 
ture appears the law, that of an hundred lives given to the Earth, 
ninety-nine must be failures to the one which is allowed to perfect 
itself. Go through a garden; here are boughs, blush-beautiful with 
blossoms, blessing the air with odors—the tree’s fragrant dreams of the 
fruitage to come. How many blossoms must shrivel and fall, to the 
few which will develop into fruit? Of the scores of buds on yonder 
rose-stalk, how many must be blighted, that here and there a single 
flower, favored by sunlight and dewfall, fostered by every possible cir- 
cumstance, may be perfected? Simply in order that these few may 
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stand, perfect specimens of their particular types. Now, as the world 
gets on, and the vast plan of progress evolves itself,—slowly unwind- 
ing from the great reel wound out of chaos for the woof of eternity— 
there emerge from the Unknown and appear all over the earth, type 
after type of human nature; multitudinously flashing into being, then 
disappearing, to make way for the next. Of each of these successive 
types, Nature must have the few perfect individuals, to send into the 
future world as specimens of her handiwork. All the rest are taken back 
into her boson as unsuccesses, possibly to be again sent forth, under a new 
form, until all life shall thus have been made complete. History 
shows us the one man, Sir Philip Sidney, and shows us hundreds of 
the same generation, Sidneys also, only flawed and blighted. Sucha 
poet arises as Alfred Tennyson, and how many of us are simultane- 
ously writing wretched mockeries of Tennyson’s poetry. No such 
type existed a century ago, none will a century hence; just now, its 
name is legion. Do you account for it as imitation? Nonsense !— 
It is simply co-existence. How often have we thought, “ah, if I had 
been born before such and such a man; ¢hen my thought or impulse 
would have had a use and an object; mow, it has been already done 
and thought.” We are the inevitable useless buds of that stalk, of 
which he, our master, has been representative. It was precisely our 
fate to live now, and help to fulfil a law; then we would have been 
mere anomalies. 

Thus much Nature has ordained. But of all these failures of ours, 
for most, we have only ourselves to blame. Putting out of sight the 
inevitable, how is it that we ourselves cancel all significance from our 
lives? To bring the question within limits, why do we fail in our 
College life ? 

It seems in some sort lowering the ground of discussion, after speak- 
ing of fate and the two worlds, to come back to mere “ College life,’ — 
merest accident, which we extol in our feminine correspondence, and 
write of in sophomore-year compositions. It seems a descent to tri- 
fles—Ah! does it? Then just here we hit upon the chief source of our 
ill success. We fail to harmonize our ideas of great andsmall. You 
and I come to College, just at the time when our minds are beginning 
to float off into theories and speculations. Vague, gigantic forms aro 
shaping themselves out of our intuitions of truth and sublimity. 
Grammars and recitations seem so paltry, after our flights among 
the stars,—the table-conversation on “ rushes” and “ flunks,” so mean 
and insignificant, after following some revered master of poetry, rapt 
with youth’s unfading enthusiasm—that we let slip the time for plant- 
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ing the acorn, sure that from so mean a trifle never can arise the grand 
old tree. Growing too great to accomplish little things, we become 
too little to accomplish anything. I would not sneer at the dreams of 
this our youth. I thank Heaven for them. I glory, with you, in 
youth’s clear vision, that does show a seeming incongruity hetween 
the greatness of man’s soul and the petty tasks to which it must be 
subject. Only be willing to believe the incongruity only “ seeming.” 
It is so easy to shape for yourself a course of study, of contempla- 
tion, of labor, which shall embrace the whole of the future as with a 
golden chain; so hard to stoop, and among rust, and heat, and cin- 
ders, to weld together the separate link. Yet, believe me, there is no 
other way. Stoop, and labor at it, morning, noon and evening; re- 
member it is the highest poetry to hold the universe in a single 
word,—the highest action to make the hour’s insignificance breed the 
import of a lifetime. ‘“'Truisms,” are these? When one has thrown 
away his three best years,—has entered the lists of intellect and shiv- 
ered youth’s first spear upon trifles—shattered youth’s golden spurs 
upon miserable hobbies,—he has gained a woeful right to talk even 
truisms, earnestly, mayhap even dogmatically. 

I speak of such as fail through false theories of the College life, be- 
cause it is useless talking to those who fail through mere absence of 
any thought or care about it; of what use are chart and compass 
when a vessel has not headway enough in any direction to mind the 
rudder; they must drift with the tide. It is the men who are here 
with wrong purposes,—who come to “attend gymnasium”—who come 
to enjoy student life—who come to form “those beau-ti-ful, College 
friendships”—who come to dilute their manliness with the female milk- 
and-water of “New Haven society ;” either they should get them- 
selves set right, or should troop out of College, straightway. If, once 
for all, such an exodus could be got on foot, I, for one, wrapped in the 
sackcloth I have been three years in weaving, sprinkled with the ashes 
of three years’ burnt-out energies, would, almost untearfully, take my 
place in the great procession. 

Even if a man comes here with sound views and intentions, the 
chances are that he will succumb to some of the ill influences which 
trouble the College atmosphere. There is the spirit of luxuriousness, 
arisen, I think, only of late years. Nothing but Epicurianism now. 
Alcibiades is among us, apple in hand,—and there is no Socrates. 
We ground our notions of happiness upon physical comfort. By an 
absurd inconsistency, while we allow nervous exertion to so much pre- 
ponderate over muscular as almost to womanize us, under pretence of 
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exalting intellect and despising the body, we nevertheless are mon- 
strous particular about our table consolations, critical in our dress, and 
not precisely Stoical in regard to comfortable room arrangements. I 
do not say that we should go back to the bare floors and wooden stools, 
which sufficed our grandfathers in these same old rooms, though there 
is something very beautiful and touching in that patient self-denial, 
building up the graces of scholarship among those comfortless sur- 
roundings. But I do say that in coming here, often from homes of 
anything but luxury, and planting our Homer, and Horace, and Plato, 
among rich carpets and sensuous pictures, and quilted easy chairs, we 
are just lulling our lives to sleep upon a quicksand. Our modern stu- 
dent, indolently lipping his evening pipe, amber-tipped, rose-tinted, 
over the stern teachings of a philosophy whose crown-word is self-ab- 
negation—is a spectacle for gods and men! 

Then there is the excessive notion of cultivation which besets us. 
You come here and find yourself able to write a piece of grammatical 
English—possibly to adorn the alternate lines thereof with rhymes— 
and because you are listened to without visible signs of somnolence, 
you straightway conceive hopes of literary life. As if anything were 
necessary but to be wnusual, to be even listened to with a modicum of 
applause ; a bleating calf, with three heads, will always draw a crowd, 
though all the marbles of Athens stood, silently beautiful, under the 
same roof. No need to play school-boy now, with lines and tangents. 
You will read Addison and Macauley, storm the battlements of fame 
with a pop-gun, and enter with folded arms. If we had only remem- 
bered that the lofty monument of a life that shall endure, cannot be 
built with rose-leaves ; rough, and gray, and rugged, must the hewn 
stone rise; garlanded, only, with beauty. 

Taste without power—appreciation without ability—ambition with- 
out energy—curses all! Products all, of this pretty fallacy of cul- 
tivation unredeemed by discipline. We will lay out our life-plan in 
graceful squares and winding walks, and we will daintily titillate the 
surface with rake, and hoe, and roller,—all pleasant recreation, done in 
moonlight and kid gloves ; but when it comes to enriching the soil,— 
it is too coarse; it involves so much practical gee-hawing and dump- 
ing of carts! 

Why not, then, give up our wild schemes of educational improve- 
ment—our absurd fashion of talking of “the Faculty,” as though that 
blood-thirsty body were in some horrible conspiracy to delude and de- 
stroy us. Here are learned men—whom not one of us but would 
acknowledge as our superiors, if met anywhere but under our present 
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relations—willing to devote their best days to us, who have not a sin- 
gle claim upon them. Do you say we pay them? The little sums 
We pay here yearly, would scarcely put salt upon their tables. It is 
no pecuniary speculation, we may be assured, but they do it because 
it is the way to make strong men of us. Let us believe the old way 
is sometimes the best way; and, working hard and earnestly, if our 
lives then sum up as failures, we shall know indeed that it was inevit- 
able Fate that willed it so; and out of effort there shall at least have 
been accomplished a power to preclude the thrice-miserable “ might 
have been.” E. R. 


Finonia and Brothers. 


Let us have a quiet hour; 
Let us hob-and-nob with Death— Vision of Sin. 


Ir has seemed to me, for some time, that much of the common talk 
about our two Public Societies, and our individual duties to them, is 
baseless. The present writer thinks, that if the Linonian and Broth- 
ers’ Societies are not actually dead, they ought to be. He finds them 
lifeless, (using the word after the manner of sensation-stories,) and be- 
lieves such a condition is their due. Both of these Societies have out- 
grown their constitutions. “Every man ought to go up to every meet- 
ing and take part in their debates,” is a saying so common as hardly to 
justify quotation marks. But no remark could showmore plainly ignorance 
of the subject. There are two hundred and fifty-five members of Lino- 
nia; there are two hundred and fifty-seven members of the Brothers. 
Now, for two hundred and fifty-five persons to speak only three min- 
utes each, and making no allowance for interruption caused by the 
succession of speeches, nor any for necessary miscellaneous business, 
would take TWELVE HOURS and forty-five minutes. I should like to at- 
tend that debate, if I didn’t know that it would be slightly beaten by 
the two hundred and fifty-seven. “But I didn’t exactly mean that 
they should all speak, you know, every night.” Of course you didn’t; 
I knew that. What was meant, was—“ generally speaking ;” 7. ¢., as 
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a general thing” we ought to go up and speak. Now, in regard to this 
“ general thing” it appears, that if the meeting lasted three hours and 
a half, (long enough for the most enthusiastic,) and the average length 
of the speeches was, as before, only three minutes, then seventy per- 
sons could take part; but if their average length was five minutes, 
(which, in every good debate they would be, at the least,) then this 
seventy would be reduced to forty-two. But, making allowance for 
the discharge of miscellaneous business, and for other incidental inter- 
ruptions, even our forty-two must be condensed to not more than half 
that number. Hence it seems to me that our Public Societies, under 
their present plan, must either be not supported at all, or otherwise by 
only a very small minority of College. 

I have above tried to show that it is physically impossible for the 
whole of either Society to profit by its disciplinary exercises ; that 
this profit, if there be any, must be enjoyed by a very inconsiderable 
minority ; that it is as foolish to say that every man ought to practice 
debate in their halls, as to say that he ought to practice self-pos- 
session and parliamentary discipline, by occupying the Presidential 
chair. But it must be owned that this physical impossibility of all 
the members taking part in the exercises of their own Society, is not 
the immediate cause of the common want of interest in those exercises. 
That obstacle would prevent the expression, and so finally the exis- 
tence of an interest. But there is no tendency to such an interest. 
No one, I believe, stays away because he thinks there is not room. 
The immediate cause, then, of the stagnation of these two so-called 
Societies, I conceive to be this—the complete extinction in them of all 
sociality. They have ceased to be Societies. Hence, Class compacts 
have arisen, as the effects, not the causes, of this absence of social vi- 
tality. The life which had decayed, and passed away from one con- 
dition of existence, has shot up again in another. It is easy to see, 
too, both how this extinction of the social element is produced, and 
how it operates. And when I speak of sociality, of course I do not 
mean an indulgence in conversation, with or without gastronomic en- 
tertainment. There can be social debates as well as social conversa- 
tions. It is brought about, necessarily, by the great excess of num- 
bers. How great an exhibition of feeling, or even of opinion, can 
there be among persons who hardly know each others names? The 
stones in the street are more familiar with each other than the individ- 
uals are who make up Linonia and the Brothers. 

But it is more interesting to notice how this unavoidable estrange- 
ment operates. Who go up into the great halls to speak? None but 
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those who wear on their faces a painful expression of mistaken duty 
to themselves and to their Society. What is the result? The whole 
performance is formal, flat, miserable. Few listen to any but their 
own speeches; and when the meeting breaks up, that it has been a 
stupid, tedious affair, is the opinion of everybody, but some one who 
flatters himself that he has made even a more effective harangue than 
usual. 

By exhibiting the real cause of the debility in the Linonia and Broth- 
ers, I have endeavored to show that the various means suggested for 
its cure are not adapted to the end. A reformation in those two nom- 
inal Societies, implies a complete reconstruction of them—a radical re- 
organization. But I do not propose that change, nor any other. For 
one, I am content that they should rest where they are ; only prefer- 
ring that they should be in name, what they are in fact, mere Institu- 
tions. R. 0. We 


Memorabilia Palensia. 
COMMENCEMENT AT YALE. 


“Wheresoever the carcass is, there are the eagles gathered together.” Accord- 
ly in the latter part of last July, about the dying Sixty, were hovering fathers, 
sisters, friends, and such like carrion birds, until New Haven really began to appear 
a bustling city. Carpet bags, big enough to go alone, were carried about all the 
streets; the walks about the Colleges were frequented by unfamiliar faces, and 
strange eyes were peering into Student’s rooms, “spying out the land,” though 
mercifully, not with hostile intents. In a word, it was the week which held the 
One Hundred and Sixtieth Anniversary of Yale College. 


ALUMNI MEETING. 

On Wednesday morning, at nine o'clock, Prof. Benjamin Silliman, Jr., called the 
meeting to order in Alumni Hall, and proposed as President, Pelatiah Perrit of New 
York, who, having been unanimously elected, took the chair. Prof. Thacher then 
introduced the oldest living graduate of Yale, of the Class of 1787, Joshua Dewey 
of Watertown, New York. Next Rev. Mr. Richards of Boston paid a kind tribute 
to the character of the late Prof. Goodrich. Seldom has a eulogist a subject to 
whose life so many virtues can justly be awarded. Prof. Goodrich was a great 
man in his goodness, and it will be many years before his example shall cease its 
influence among us Students. Prof. Morse represented the Class of 1810, and 
spoke in the most affectionate manner of his classmates—Ellsworth and Goodrich. 
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The call upon the Class of 1820 brought President Woolsey to his feet, protesting 
that when his Class was mentioned, he felt as some ladies feel about their age; yet 
he hoped to keep young for a number of years ahead, and be of use in the world. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon of the same Class next rose in response to a demand to that 
effect, and proceeded to state that when he got up to speak, he always forgot what 
to say. This statement was greeted with the heartiest laughter of disbelief; it 
being incredible, above all others in the State, of him whose sledge-hammer mind 
invariably hit the nail on the head exactly. Various other good specches were 
made by graduates ; and the youngest Class present—that of 1857—spoke eloquently 
through Messrs. Holmes and Northrop, whose talents have not been forgotten by 
succeeding Classes. Immediately after Alumni meeting, an historical discourse 
was delivered by Dr. William Sprague of Albany, in North Church. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

This ready-to-halt fraternity, at half past seven on the same evening, listened to 
an able address from Judge B. F. Thomas of Boston, upon the subject, “The army 
of the reserve in the various forces of human civilization.” The “immortal nine” 
having refused to send a delegate, the strains of poesy were unheard in this annual 
meeting of the Society. What follows were the results of its many ballotings: 


Corresponding Secretary, ...........-cc0ce---- Prof. B. Silliman, Jr. 

At the Commencement of 1861. 


COMMENCEMENT DAY. 

On Thursday, July 26, the graduating exercises of the Class of 1860 were 
gone through with. One hundred and eight received degrees. The following is 
a list of the speakers and their subjects: 

FORENOON. 

1. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by William Wisner Martin, Woodbridge, N. J. 

2. Oration, “The Self-Restoring Principle in Christian Society,” by Erastus 
Chittenden Beach, Barker, N. Y. 

3. Oration, -‘Self-Knowledge as the basis of True Philosophy,” by Henry Ward 
Camp, Hartford. 

4. Oration, ‘The Advantages of a Representative over a Pure Democracy,” by 
George Louis Beers, Stratford. 

5. Dissertation, “The Parting of Washington with his Army and his Officers,” 
by Frederick Henry Colton, Longmeadow, Mass. 

6. Oration, ‘The Law of Honor,” by Mason Young, New York City. 

i. Poem, “The Chapel on the Shore,” by George Lynde Catlin, Staten Island, 
8. Oration, “Tamerlane,” by Thomas Howell White, New Haven. 
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9. Oration, “Popular Applause an improper incentive to Intellectual Labor,” by 
Robert Newton Wilson, Clyde, N. Y. 

10. Dissertation, ‘ William the Silent,” by George Waterman Arnold, Warwick, 
R. I. 

11. Oration, “The Influence of Aristotle on the Christian World,” by Oscar 
Mortimer Carrier, Rice Creek, Mich. 

12. Dissertation, ‘Havelock, the Christian Warrior,” by Henry Elbert Barnes, 
Plantsville. 

13. Oration, ‘The Colleges and the Revolution,” by Henry Lewis Hall,* Guilford. 

14. Oration, ‘“Self-government, naturally distasteful,” by Lemuel Tripp Willcox, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

15. Dissertation, ‘Dr. Thomas Arnold, the Christian Teacher,” by Daniel Deni- 
son, West Chester. 

16. Philosophical Oration, “Skepticism in its relation to Philosophy,” by James 
Henry Schneider, Aintab, Syria. 

AFTERNOON. 

1. Oration, ‘‘Learned Ignorance, the Highest Knowledge,” by Marcus Perrin 
Knowlton, Palmer, Mass. 

2. Dissertation, “ Dante’s Beatrice,” by Charles Henry Vandyne, New York City. 

3. Oration, ‘‘ Sympathy as a Means of Reform,” by William Fowler, Utica, N. Y. 

4, Oration, “ Progress of American Art,” by George Hermon Griffin, New York 
City. 

5. Oration, “ Public Monuments,” by William Thayer Smith, New York City. 

6. Oration, ‘‘The Energies that characterize the Successive Periods of Life,” by 
William Pennington,* Patterson, N. J. 

7. Dissertation, “Francis Joseph Haydn,” by William Edward Foster, New 
Haven. 

8. Oration, “ Youthful Spirit of Greek Literature,” by Samuel Reed Warren, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

9. Oration, ‘‘ Hildebrand and Pius IX,” by Daniel Cady Eaton, New York City. 

10. Oration, ‘‘The Youth of Milton,” by Charles Herbert Richards, Meriden, N. H. 

11. Dissertation, ‘‘ Unrevealed Truth,” by Robert Stewart Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

12. Oration, “ Antagonism, Essential to Progress,” by Edward Boltwood, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

13. Oration, “The Controlling Power of Ideas,” by Edward Gay Mason, Chica- 
go, Til. 

14. Dissertation, ‘The Pardoning Power and its Abuse,” by Luther Maynard 
Jones, Marlborough, N. H. 

15. Philosophical Oration, “Creation, a School for Humanity,” by William Wal- 
ter Phelps, New York City. : 

16. Oration, “Impulse,” with the Valedictory Address, by John Moses Morris, 
Wethersfield. 

WORCESTER REGATTA. 

For some time back there have been vague rumors floating about College in re- 
gard to an imaginary regatta said to have come off at Worcester at the end of last 
Term, in which Yale College, from Alpha to Omega, was emphatically “wiped out.” 
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“Were you up to Worcester?” was the pointed, and we might add impertinent 
question, which was propounded to each new comer on his arrival here at the be- 
ginning of the Term. A terrific and crusty “No,” was the invariable reply, until 
the interested inquirer began to doubt the reality of boat races in generel, and of 
the Worcester races in particular. We have endeavored to unravel the mystery 
which has seemingly surrounded this affair, and the first fruit of our research is the 
establishment of the fact that the Worcester races of last July were neither imagi- 
native nor mythical, but a historical and painful reality. 

The triumph of the Yale last year over the famous, and as the Boston folks call 
them, “invincible” Harvards, gave to boating here a new and vigorous impulse. It 
was thought with a new boat, a well trained crew, for our crews have always 
been strong enough in muscle, that we would meet our antagonists on a compara- 
tively equal footing. Hence the race at Worcester was looked forward to with un- 
usual interest by the friends of both Colleges as the event which was, to a consid- 
erable extent, to decide the sovereignty of American Colleges in boating. 

Worcester was the place selected for holding the Regatta. Brown, Harvard and 
Yale, were each represented by their “ University Six,” and Harvard and Yale by 
Sophomore and Freshman crews, who had made arrangements for a trial of skill on 
the same day as the College Union Regatta. Lake Quinsigamond, or, as the 
Natives call it, Long Pond, on which the races were to take place, is a long, narrow, 
strip of water, about a mile from the city, free from obstructions, hemmed in by steep 
banks and trees which kept the wind off, and all in all as fine a place for 
such an affair as any one could desire. Standing at the foot where the Judges’ boat 
had been anchored, one could look with a clear view up nearly the entire length of 
the course, and with a good glass be enabled to distinguish the boats and crews, 
except where, for a short distance, a slight bend in the lake concealed the stake 
about which the boats were to turn before their homeward stretch. On opposite 
sides of the lake, near the starting point, had been erected elevated rows of seats, 
much the same as in an ordinary circus, save that for the more luxurious, cushions 
had been provided. A large tent at the foot of the lake contained all the boats 
which were to compete in both day’s races. It was a splendid sight inside. Here 
packed away in perfect order were the finest boats in America. It was a grand 
exhibition of nautical talent and skill. The long, low, skeleton-ribbed racers, with 
their sides gleaming like polished marble, and their bows of knife-like sharpness, 
so light that a man could lift them, and yet so strong, so trim and so rakish, what 
couldn’t six powerful pair of shoulders do in them! No wonder that at “ Give 
Way,” they should fairly jump out of the water and clip the surface like an arrow. 
Here again, were single and double wherries, saucy looking crafts, but possessing 
for Collegians but little of the interest which was centered in the four and six-oared 
boats. Here was the famous four-oared Union boat from Boston; made of polished 
mahogany, imported from England, and manned by a tall, splendid crew. She looked 
like a formidable rival for the honors of the second day. Here was another boat 
of different model, not quite so light as the rest, but something about her which 
suggested a rather ugly customer ina race. She was a stranger to us the first 
day. The second we knew her to our cost. She was the “ Gersh Banker,” from 
Newburgh, and manned by a powerful and magnificent crew, of which Josh. 


* This account was written by one of the Editors who witnessed the Regatta.— 
Eps. Lit. 
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Ward, the champion oarsman of this country, was the stroke. Speculation was rife as 
to the prowess of the several boats. Public opinion largely favored the Harvards in 
all of the three races, and, in many cases, their boats were backed to carry off every 
prize. The Yale boats were supported by their friends, but not so confidently as 
were those of her rival. But little was expected of the Brown, but notwithstand- 
ing her poor boat which, though built expressly for this occasion, was almost 
feather-weight, and of course a failure, she showed her pluck by entering the 
race, and we may add, her judgment by backing the Harvard. 

The race between the Freshman boats came off first. Notwitstanding the fact 
that the Glyuna (Yale Fresh.) was much superior to the Thetis, (Harvard Fresh.), 
the latter from the start took the lead, and widened the gap continually, till she 
passed the Judges’ stand, the winners of the race in 19m. 403s. Time of the Gly- 
una 20m. 20s. 

Next came the Sophomore boats. Here the contest would evidently be more 
even, and therefore, a good deal of interest was excited in the result. At “Give 
Way” both boats got off in fine style, the Sophomore Class boat taking the lead. 
At length, just as the boats came into sight, around the bend in the upper part of 
the lake, and were making gallantly for the home stretch, one of the boats was 
seen to stop. Presently the Harvard Sophomore boat appeared, widening at every 
stroke the gap between them and the Thulia, who had been left behind. They came 
in alone, the winners of the race in 20m. 17s. When the Thulia rowed over to the 
tent, it was discovered that one of her crew, who had been unwell the day before, 
but who thought himself strong enough for the race, had been suddenly taken ill, 
and although he rowed till he was blind, was finally compelled to throw up his oar. 

Next came the race of the day. The interest of Collegians and boating men 
generally, was centered upon this final trial. Every eye was turned towards the 
boats as they slowly rowed to the Judges’ stand to draw for position and fall into 
line. No wonder that we all turned to them with intensity of interest, for those 
boats and those men were to decide the contest for which so much time, and labor, 


.and hardship, had been employed. A few moments more and the work of long 
-eontinued, vigorous and thorough training would tell on the stroke which would 


decide the fortunes of the day. The boats were falling into line. A rope had been 
stretched across the foot of the lake, and attached to it, at regular intervals, were 
small blocks of wood, against which the stern of every boat was to be placed 
before the start was made. The Harvard, the Yale, and the Brown, had entered 
the lists, and there they all lay in line, with every oar stretched, waiting for the or- 
der, Give Way.” 

At the word all the boats got off in fine style. The Harvard with a tremendous 
leap shot ahead of the other two. Gallantly the Yale endeavored to close with 
‘her, but the Harvard held her own. As the boats flew past the seats, all rose as 
‘one man, and sent up cheer after cheer for their favorites. As far as the eye could 
follow the boats up the lake, they maintained relatively the same position. The 
Brown from the first had fallen behind, and she was entirely out of the question. 
After the boats disappeared around the upper bend, it became evident that the race 
would be a close one, but that unless something unforseen should happen, the Har- 
vard would come in the winner. When the boats came in sight again, the Harvard 
was a little in advance of the Yale, and maintaining that position, both boats came 
sweeping down the lake, past the spectators and past the Judges’ boat—the Har- 
vard in 18m. 53s., the Yale 19m. 54s., the Browd 21m. 15s. The appropriate colors 
were accordingly presented to the Harvard by Mr. Owen of the Class of '60 of Yale. 
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The Umpires on these several races were J. H. Ellison, Harvard; Charles H. 
Owen, Yale; 8. V. Woodruff, Brown; Referee Nathaniel Paine of the Atlanta Club, 
of Worcester. 
Notwithstanding the utter defeat which Yale had experienced the first day, there 
yet remained the second day in which all boats were allowed to compete, and in 
which she hoped to retrieve her fortunes. It was on the second day the year be- 
fore that she won her laurels, and after a more humiliating defeat than the one she 
now sustained. In the evening, however, it began to be rumored that the Harvard 
would not enter the second day’s race. One of their crew, they alleged, was unwell 
and therefore they declined to pull again. Much dissappointment was experienced on 
all sides, but especially by the Yale men at this determination, as it took from them 
the hope of another and perhaps successful struggle with their victorious rival. It 
was only natural that they should desire to try once more their fortunes, and 
although the chances were in favor of the Harvard they were by no means sure. 
Finding that considerable feeling was occasioned by their withdrawal, a gentleman 
from Harvard proposed to the Commodore of Yale, that each should pick four men 
from their respective crews, and enter the second day’s race. Inasmuch as the 
Harvard was a shorter boat than the Yale, and could therefore turn the 
buoy much sooner; inasmuch as the Harvard carried no coxswain, while the Yale 
did, and had thus 120 pounds extra weight to carry, this manifestly unequal propo- 
sition was promptly declined. Nothing remained then, than that the Yale 
should go in alone and abide the result. Beside the “ Yale,” however, there was 
another rakish craft stowed away in the tent which had come from Boston for the 
purpose of meeting again the Harvards. In a race which they had had with 
the latter during the summer, they had suffered an accident, and the contest was 
still undecided. Four splendid fellows of the Union Club were anxious to step 
into their boat and try their oars once more against the Harvard, There was 
another craft still—a stranger then, the famous “Gersh Banker” now; which 
would have been delighted to have made the Harvard’s acquaintance the second 
day. If it was any boat, however, which the Harvard disliked to meet, it was 
the crack boat.of the Union Club of Boston. That they looked upon her with sus- 
picion was evident from what their own Commodore declared, that “they had 
everything to lose, and nothing to gain.” One thing then was sure, and that was 
that the Harvard was determined to remain on the safe side. 

On the second day’s race, after the wherries, single and double, had passed over 
the course, there was still another trial between the “Thulia,” Sophomore boat of 
Yale, the Sophomore Class boat of Harvard, and the “ Thetis,” Freshman boat of 
Harvard. The trial the day before, in which the “Thulia” suffered an accident, 
was of course unsatisfactory, The “Thulia” put one of the “Glyuna” crew in 
the vacant place of her own boat, and entered the lists, The boats got a fine 
start, and as they came opposite and close to the seats on the east side of the pond, 
they were nearly abreast, the Harvard Sophomore boat slightly ahead, the “ The- 
tis” and “Thulia,” nearly even, and occupying respectively the following position. 
the Harvard Sophomore boat outside, the Thetis near the shore, and the Thu- 
lia between them both. At this moment the Harvard Sophomore boat was seen 
to turn out of its course and to cross the bows of the Thulia. In an instant the 
Thulia was fouled, the oars of the Harvard Sophomore boat scraping over her 
bow, and thus completely stopping her course. Meantime the Thetis had shot 

clear ahead, and when the other boats were disentangled, both the Harvards had 
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such a manifest advantage as to secure them the race. The “Thulia” accordingly 
pulled off of the course. The Harvard Magazine for September, characterizes the 
conduct of the “ Thulia” men as “easy down heartedness,” and intimates that men 
of “real pluck” would have pulled over the whole course. The Harvards may en- 
tertain what opinion they please in regard to this matter, but of the hissing of their 
own men as the “Thulia” rowed back past the seats toward the tent, all gentlemen 
can entertain but one opinion, and that one of contempt. The last race was for 
two prizes; the first of one hundred dollars, the second sixty, and the following 
boats were entered: the “Gersh Banker,” the “Yale,” (both six oared), the 
“Union” and the “ Quick Step,” (both four oared), and the former the crack boat of 
Boston. An extraordinary handicap of thirty seconds in favor of the four oared 
boats, seemed to have made the success of the “‘ Union” an almost foregone con- 
clusion. Among Collegians eleven seconds per oar is all that is allowed a four 
oared boat in a race with one of six. Against the ‘ Banker,” manned by profes- 
sionals, the “Yale” could of course do nothing. With the “ Union” the odds were 
less, though by no means inviting. At the start the “ Banker” led all the rest, the 
“Yale” slightly ahead of the “Union” as they passed the seats, and the “ Quick- 
step” last. Ward’s crew had everything theirown way. They turned the stake 
and came down the lake in splendid style, and, as they shot past the seats, Ward 
for a moment kept stroke with one hand on his oar, and with the other waved an 
acknowledgment to the cheers and applause which greeted the “ Banker” from the 
shore. They crossed the line winners of the race in the unprecedented time of 
18m. 37s. The “Yale” followed next in 19m. 10s., the “Union” in 19m. 41s.; 
thus leaving the “ Yale” the winner of the second prize by the closeness of a sin- 
gle second. The crew of the “ Yale” is as follows: 


Com. H. L. Jonnson, stroke, Class of E. P. McKriyney, Class of ’61. 
C. T. Stanton, Class of ’61. E. L. Ricnarps, Class of 60. 
W. E. Bran ey, Class of ’60. BrayYTON Ives, Class of ’61. 
Coxswain, C. G. G. MERRILL, Class of ’61. 


In conclusion we can only say that Yale has taken her annual lesson in boat- 
ing at Worcester. In a miserable harbor, half mud and oyster stakes, rough with 
caps, whenever a breeze springs up, with their boating house over a mile from the 
Colleges, thus precluding rows at every hour’s convenience, with no boating spirit 
in town to occasion friendly rivalry, and mutual improvement in stroke and in gen- 
eral skill, with every natural advantage removed, and with numerous obstacles to 
oppose them, the Yale men will have no easy task to accomplish to meet on equal 
ground their far famed rival; and they can only hope by patient and skillful train- 
ing, to prepare a crew next year which will make the coolness of the announce- 
ment of the last number of the Harvard Magazine of “the annual victory of the 
Harvard boats in the College Union Regatta,” at least ill timed if not unnecessary. 

The trial of skill at Chess between Harvard and Yale, resulted in favor of the 
latter. The first was a drawn game, the second was won by Yale. The players 
were J. T. Cole aud F. H. Nye in behalf of Harvard; and S. E. Baldwin and H. 
Champion in behalf of Yale. At conclusion of the second game, which lasted from 
half past seven in the evening till three in the morning, Harvard’s representatives 
being obliged to leave, the match was declared in favor of Yale. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS, 

Was held on Wednesday, Sept. 19, in Brewster’s Hall. The Speakers were the 

following gentlemen: 
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Class of ’61. 
President of Linonia. 
President of the Brothers in Unity. 
Senior Orator from Linonia. 
Senior Orator from Brothers in Unity. 
Class of °62. 
D. Henry CHAMBERLAIN, .........-....-.- Junior Orator from Linonia. 
a ae Senior Orator from Brothers in Unity 


The exercises began, of course, with the annual abominable “rush.” Defiant 
Sophomores dared hopeful Freshmen to “come on.” They did so. They sopped 
each other in the gutter, crunched each other’s toes, and, when they got tired, ad- 
journed up stairs; the Freshmen to look attentive and listen to the arguments 
offered by the Societies, the Sophomores to look depraved and throw beans at 
nearly everybody except the speakers. Messrs. Johnston and Chamberlain ad- 
dressed the Freshmen in the afternoon, and it was our impression as we left at the 
conclusion of the speeches, that if we were a Freshman we would go to Linonia. 
Seven o'clock, post meridiem, was the hour for reassembling. The Sophomores 
looked as wicked as ever, and the Freshmen as hopeful as ever. Again the initia- 
tory plunge, again the wallow in the gutter, again the tugging, straining, button- 
bursting operations, and then they all crowd into seats, and listen to the remainder 
of the story each Society is anxious to tell. The speaking was good all around: 
and when Linonia’s Senior orator closed his peroration, we felt the impression of 
the afternoon greatly strengthened. Upon the following day, after due search, vic- 
tory was found perched upon David Humphrey’s monument, and the Brothers were’: 
jubilant over a majority of six; the numbers being, Linonia, sixty-nine, the 
Brothers, seventy-five. 

It is a well-known peculiarity of every mean thing to do its meanest when near 
dissolution, and it is this sweet consolation alone which we draw from the fact that: 
this Statement of Facts was noisier and more rowdyish than any one of late years. 
If two cross students thirst to tear one another’s coats and scratch one another's 
faces, and if they absolutely will take no refusal—let us form a ring and see fair 
play; but if the two most venerable and honored college societies in America, de- 
sire to increase their list of active membership, let it be done in a dignified manner. 
If they are farces in every respect save that of decency, let us maintain Statement’ 
of Facts; if not, let us abolish it. The joint action of the Societies, last term, for 
the discontinuance of their usual Eatanswill Electioneering, was a step in the right 
direction; but if they desire to approximate perfection, they have still a long walk 
before them. 

THE FACULTY, 

Has been fortunate in securing Prof. Loomis, to fill the chair left vacant by the 
death of Prof. Olmsted, Munson Professor of Natural Philosophy. Prof. Loomis: 
is now absent in Europe procuring additions to the stock of apparatus at present in 
possession of the college. He will return in November, and at once enter upon the 
duties of his office. 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

It is so seldom that plodding, hard-working Yale gets anything nice as a present, 
that we take especial pleasure in recording that she has received one. A large, 
well-finished building, costing about $50,000, has been erected by Joseph E. 
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Sheffield Esq., at the head of College street. It consists of a main building of 
three stories, and two large wings with the same number of stories. The first 
floor of the center portion will be reception and reading rooms, the latter furnished 
with all the valuable scientific and agricultural periodicals. |The second story will 
be devoted to the Engineering department; and the third has been fitted up hand- 
somely with frescoed walls, etc., as a large lecture room, capable of accomodating 
three hundred and fifty persons. The east wing will be occupied as a museum, 
The first floor in the west wing will be used as a chemical laboratory, and its appa- 
ratus room; the basement, as a metallurgical laboratory; and the second floor, 
chiefly as a class lecture-room. The standard of admission to the Scientific course 
will soon be raised, and the term of study will extend through three years, in 
return for which the diligent student will be dubbed, after the fashion of German 
Universities, Doctor of Philosophy. 
THE SOCIETY LIBRARIES. 


Last term, after a full discussion, the two Societies—Linonia and The Brothers in 
Unity—decided to alter the plan of managing their libraries, which belong exclu- 
sively to them, and each of which contains about twelve thousand volumes. Being 
in the wings of the building whose main part is occupied by the College Library, it 
was decided—permission of the Faculty having been previously asked—to unite 
them to the latter by cutting through the partitions, and to employ salaried libra- 
rians. This has been done. Mr. Arthur W. Wright, is librarian for Linonia, who 
having given satisfaction last year as Assistant College Librarian, may fairly be 
expected to give satisfaction in his present situation. Mr. Joseph L. Daniels, 
librarian for The Brothers in Unity, is too well-known, both in College and his 
Society, to permit any one to fear incapacity on his part, or to need any advertise- 
ment from us. We didn’t like this arrangement at first; and were one of an 
irrepressible thirteen who marched up to Linonia and voted against it, amid the 
groans of a triumphant majority. We like it now, however. The advantages 
which occur to us, merely as matters of convenience, setting aside those of taxes, 
ete., are the following. More experienced librarians will be able to devote more 
time than under the old system. They will have the benefit of advice from Mr, 
Gilman, College Librarian. Both libraries being, in a measure, connected, the old 
trouble of having a needless number of copies of the same work in each library, 
will be removed. Heretofore, none but librarians and a few privileged seniors were 
allowed behind the railing, in order to consult the books at the shelves; now, it is 
proposed to open the libraries, for a hour each day, for consultation, while the time 
for drawing books has been greatly increased. Graduates residing in the city, to 
whom we are indebted somewhat for these libraries, can now come and consulta 
book, which, under the old system, they would have been obliged to draw withiu 
the limits of an hour; and could not have intruded behind the altar where sat the 
chief priest of this shrine of Minerva. Nevertheless, we have been informed that 
the privileges accorded to graduates will not be suffered to interfere with those of 
the students. In regard to drawing books, the hours are not at present definitely 
arranged; that plan will be followed which, upon trial, seems to suit best the 
largest portion of the students. 


THE UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 


On the twenty-second of last month, in fulfillment of rules adopted by the origi- 
nal University Quarterly Association, an election was held for Editors of the Cen- 
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tral Board of this periodical. That mischievous jack-at-all-trades—somebody— 
had, for that time put on the robes of a politician, and had caused tickets to be 
printed bearing the names of several gentlemen whose claims were respectfully but 
firmly urged upou the attention of the student-public; all of whom—as we hope— 
were fitted for the position of editors, but who couldn’t under any possible circum- 
stance, be chosen without an exception, for the reason that, while there were some 
dozen candidates—there were but nine vacancies. It struck us as something 
unusual that Sophomores should be so earnestly helping to further the interests of 
the societies in the class below. So it was however. The Freshman Societies all 
began to yelp and snarl over the candidates from their members. Delta Kappa went 
sneaking off with a pitiful whine of defeat; Gamma Nu got a small bite and was 
content, but the big dog—Kappa Sigma Epsilon strode victor of the field. Speak- 
ing seriously, The Quarterly will have to maintain its present excellence in order to 
atone for having become the cause of additional “College politics.” 
The result declared the election of the following Board of Editors: 

Class of ’61—S. E. Batpwiy, H. 8. Brown, R. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Class of °62—J. P. Bake, D. H. CoamBERLAIN, F. J. Coox. 

Class of ’63—L. T. CHAMBERLAIN, E. P. Hypr, W. G. SUMNER. 


A DEFUNCT FRESHMAN SOCIETY.* 
“Death loves a shining mark.” 

The Sigma Delta Society of Yale has ceased to exist. No more will her walls 
resound with the eloquence of Freshmen, or her sons grow patriotic in her praise. 
On Friday night, the twenty-first of September, surrounded by loving and mourning 
friends, she left this world of trials and vale of tears, where for eleven years she 
had passed a life filled with the vicissitudes common to all, and where she had en- 
joyed an honorable place among the Freshman Societies. She numbers, among her 
sons, many of the most talented graduates of the last ten years. Perhaps her 
career reached its perihelion in ’58, for since then her star has hardly been so 
brilliant, and its final disappearance, though expected, was deplored. Her wake, 
which is soon to be celebrated, will be memorable. ‘Sic transit!” 


YALE NAVY. 
At a meeting of the officers of the different boat clubs, held Wednesday, Sept. 
26, the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
Class of '61. Commodore—C. T. Stanton. 
Class of ’62. First Fleet Captain—E. 8. Lyman. 
Engineering Department. Second Fleet Captain—C. H. Raymonp. 
Class of Treasurer—S. APPLETON, 


YALE REPUBLICAN CLUB. 

At a meeting held in the hall of The Brothers in Unity, on the evening of Satur- 
day last, a number of students formed themselves into a Republican Club, decided 
to meet on every Monday evening, and elected the following officers: 

President—S. A. Brent, of ’61. 


8. E. BaLpwiy, 8. H. Lymay, of ’61. 
Vice Presidents, F. MoVEaGuH, G. C. Riptey, of ’62. 
G. W. ALLEN, T. A. Emerson, of ’63. 


* Written by one of her afflicted relations. 
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Recording Secretary—P. CoLuier, of ’61. 
Corresponding Secretary—E. B. Cor, of ’62. 
Treasurer—H. E. of 

If we may judge of the club as a whole, by the officers it has, we should be in- 
clined to say that few clubs in the country formed of young men could equal it in 
point of intelligence. We have no objections to the farther transformation of Col- 
lege into one or more political clubs, provided it is effected without encroaching 
upon the rights of that minority which refuses to have anything to do with politics. 
This present club did what it had no business to do, when it held the meeting 
in the hall of a Literary Society. No power save that of parental authority, can 
prevent these gentlemen from forming their club, but they should be prevented 
from discommoding others who have a right to a voice in the matter, and who may 
perhaps think that a youth who, never so honestly, strives to cast the devil out of 
the country “before his time,” cuts but a sorry figure and may run a risk of be- 
coming excessively ridiculous. We say again they have no right to bring their 
politics—so near akin to drums and greasy lamps—and intrude upon the quiet of a 
literary institution; they have no more right to do this than a Fire Company has to 
run its engine up and down the college yard. This we could say with good show 
of reason, if the Societies, by a formal vote, had given up their Halls for the use of 
this club; but nothing of the kind was done, and, as far as we know, no trouble 
was taken to solicit such permission; we do know, however, that the Vice Presi- 
dents of both Societies were opposed to any such gathering in the halls where they 
soon expected to preside. President Woolsey, we presume, does not perceive the 
propriety of politics in College, or he would not have refused them his lecture- 
room, for which application was made before assembling in The Brothers’ Hall, 
Anybody, we repeat, can become a Wide Awake, but he has no privilege to outrage 
our nostrils with his execrably-smelling train-oil; and in like manner these gentle- 
men—though possessed of an unquestioned right to discuss Republican doctrines— 
have no right to occupy a hall, formed for an object which has no sympathy with 
the intentions which any political club proposes. We are the more earnest in the 
matter, because we imagine that this is the precursor of other clubs in future elec- 
tions—first Presidential, then Gubernatorial, finally—municipal perhaps. They 
warn persons, in our public parks, to walk within the boundary of the path—we 
too have got a little spot which we are trying to keep fresh and clean, so we also 
say, “Please keep off the grass!” 

BURIAL OF EUCLID. 


Tue Sophomore Class, at a Class meeting held Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 3d, by 
the decisive vote of Jifty-three to thirty-one, indefinitely postponed the BurIAL or 
Evciw. Although not a full vote of all the members, we are informed that it was 
a fair index of the sentiments of the whole Class. All honor, then, say we, to the 
Class of ’63, who have thus tried to root out this miserable fungus, which has been 
so long vegetating about College. Though it has been universally recognized as a 
nuisance by all sensible men, of every class, it has strangely lingered along, a 
sickly, but tenacious existence, backed only by such adjuncts as, anywhere else, 
would subject their advocate to derision. It has been—therefore it must be.—Col- 
lege customs are holy things.—You must not touch them. That it is right or good, 
no one has the face openly to declare. Men who know anything about it, would 
simply laugh at such an idea. The other argument is, that it would be a good thing 
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if reformed. We very seriously doubt whether there would be anything left after 
your reform. The Class of '63, we therefore think, has attempted the best reform, 
in deliberately voting it down. Last year, a minority of ’62 had their Burial of 
Euclid—and thus kept up the annual humbug and disgrace. We sincerely hope 
that the Class of ’63, who, in this matter, have done a creditable thing for College, 
will have no factious minority, to repeat the excesses of former years. 


Enitor’'s Table. 


TuE College public last tearfully beheld the Board, as it waved a gracious adieu 
with its carpet-bag. It now again gazes upon it, making its bow with a winsome 
smile, kissing its hand gallantly to Alma Mater, being glad to see everybody, and 
hoping that everybody had a pleasant vacation. After tearing itself from the fond 
detaining arms of subscribers and creditors, the Board mounted behind the iron 
horse for a jaunt of a thousand miles. The brute—at times quite unmanage- 
able—stood still till the Board had securely gained its seat, and then, witha scream 
of delight, darted away over the valleys and prairies, when, at length, panting with 
excitement, but not with exhaustion, it came to a bold halt on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

On the western side of this considerable river, the unwary traveler will meet with 
wild beasts of most singular ferocity. These savage animals, being gregarious by 
nature, roam in herds of a hundred or more, through the cotton-wood jungles which 
abound in this region, and strike the greatest terror into the bosoms of the rude 
natives. The Board is ignorant what may be the scientific title for it, but in the di- 
alect of the Missouri tribes it is called “ mosquito,” The Board was attacked by 
these dreadful creatures, and—But no! It will not harrow sensitive hearts with 
the thrilling recital. Let a single statement suffice. One mosquito, a truculent 
looking fellow, springing upon the couch, where lay extended the Board’s slight 
but manly form, for his share, bit out a large piece from the Board’s cerebral integ- 
ument, and was flying away with it in his mouth—when he was pursued, stunned 
by repeated discharges of pillows, and deprived of his booty. We shall not stoop 
to parley with a finical criticism upon the veracity of this account; but should any 
dispassionate subscriber desire to see the portion of scalp torn from our massive 
head, he cannot do it without calling at our Sanctum.—By the way, speaking of 
hostilities, what name is given, when two gangs of students halt opposite each 
other, growl at each other like two quarrelsome dogs, and finally fall on—tooth and 
nail, but especially the latter; when everybody dirties everybody's face, tears his 
coat, strains his throat, gets a head-ache, and has a tip-top time? Whatever it may 
be called, we saw such a sight not many nights ago. Some call such exercises un- 
satisfactory and ungentlemanly—but perhaps unwisely. Given a case of indi- 
gestion. It must work out in some way. Better by rolling about in the dust, as- 
sisted therein by an athletic opponent, than to get rid of it by peevish thoughts or 
words. Who doubts that the actors went to bed that night more triumphant, slept 
sounder, and awoke, in the morning, with clearer minds and calmer tempers? 
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Since we last met, a Class “has got its discharge,” and has mingled with that 
great company of disembodied Collegians, who annually haunt these walls. Really 
it is no humbug—what all say, that this graduating is a serious thing. It is inex- 
pressibly sad to watch the speakers on Commencement. The young man stands 
up then before his superiors, to show what answer he gets to the problem he has 
been studying for four years. How weak he feels! Thoughts, earnest and con- 
vincing—thoughts that come upon him with perfect freshness—are struggling to 
get uttered; yet when he does speak forth, how tame they sound! The gray- 
haired stoics before him, have just a little smile of pity when his eye gets bright- 
est, while he finds that all these thoughts of his, like fairies’ gifts in the morning, 
are commonplace and worthless. He can stand aside. He has had his day. Let 
us hear the next, for this one is no Luther or Milton. Whatever of poetry—and 
there is some—belongs to making shoes or selling butter, is his by right; but for 
the teacher, for the one to make us better, we shall have to wait. This is the his- 
tory of nearly every Commencement, and probably will be the final history of this 
last. Those who belonged to “ Sixty,” thought it the best Class that ever was, and 
those who belonged to any other Class, thought otherwise. For half a century 
ahead, now to the young wife, after to the infant boy, later to the grown young 
man, and lastly when, as feeble old men, they come tottering up to Yale, there will 
be talk of “the rare old days of Sixty.” Thus our custom is. Last year proved 
it; next year will prove it also. Let it be so: provided we remember, in all this, 
that we are brothers—children on the play-ground, waiting for the master to call us 
in; provided we remember, that, from every atom of creation—at every moment— 
are shining out upon us, the Eternal laws of Virtue, Justice, and Charity. Sixty 
has gone away, and Sixty-four steps in to make complete the number of our Classes. 


“ There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend,— 
A new face at the door.” 


Unless we have been grossly misled by rumor, a boat-race occurred at Worces- 
ter, last July, between crews from the literary institutions of Harvard and Yale. 
We were not presfnt. Such scenes have no charms for us. From our sequestered 
haven of intellectual quietude, we look out upon the turbulent dashings of angry 


interests, with pitying wonder. The depraved member of the Board, however,—Juley 


he, whose growing taste for tooth-picks, jaunty beavers, and gambling of all sorts 
we have long observed and wept over in secret, was there, determined, in his own 
low slang, ‘‘to do some feller, and make a pile, by gorsh!” Long did we strive 
against this wicked purpose, and at length, when we found him resolute, we 
did as a doting parent always does, and in a voice quivering with emotion, bid 
him mind his eye and not get fleeced. Whereupon, this member answered in tones 
of scorn, “that what he didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing,” and quoted from some 
vulgar doggerel, to the effect, that his name was Keyser, and that his Father had 
designed him for the ministry, and he was a hard one, and no mistake; from all 
which can be inferred, into what depths cf turpitude he has fallen. But he repaired 
to Worcester. It was his intention to select as his victim, one of those gentle na- 
tures which a rude worid calls “ green.” Therefore, carefully avoiding certain ter- 
rible fellows of extreme velocity, with baggy trowsers and small-brimmed hats, 
he sauntered about in quest of prey, not like the roaring lion, but rather as a taci- 
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turn fox. An opportunity soon presented itself. While looking at the boats, the 
morning after his arrival, he noticed an individual whose exterior appeared favora- 
ble to his design. This person was nicely, almost clerically, dressed, with a small 
whisker on each cheek, and that fresh, dewy, well-washed appearance, which ever 
betokens purity and simplicity of character. Moreover, he looked timid and 
weakly—evidently one who could be bullied with impunity, should any disagree- 
ment arise. The unprincipled member of the Board, already chuckling inwardly 
over his prize, walked about carelessly, and finally came to a stand within a yard 
of this person. Soon after, he heard him heave a sigh, and looking toward him 
they exchanged glances. 

“What a thing is man!” ejaculated the youth, appealing to our wayward member. 

“Some, aint he?” was the light-hearted response. From this a conversation 

ensued, in which the young man confided to his new friend, that he was a Fresh- 

man from Harvard, that the students were very immoral, and that he thought these 

boat-races—and, indeed, racing of any description—ought to be prohibited. By- 

and-by our member asked him, in an unpremeditated sort of way, if he would not 

like to bet something. He said he didn’t want to—it was against his principles. 

Our member urged him to—declared he had never bet in his life, but was going to 

now, from a pride in his Alma Mater, which he trusted was not improper. As- 

sailed thus, with such superhuman cunning, the open-souled youth showed signs 

of indecision. Well, he didn’t know. It couldn’t be very wrong to bet just this 
once, and never do it again. Simply to oblige a friend, he would wager a small 
amount; but nothing large—mind that—it must be nothing large. Why dwell on 
harrowing details? Upon the next day, our Reporter’s spare change—the hard- 
earned pence of the printer’s devil, which he had borrowed—the five dollar bill 
that he had cajoled the Board out of—all were in the pocket of the pious young 
man, who, at this time, was in the bar-room, rapidly becoming intoxicated on 
brandy smashes. In short, our Reporter had been miserably bamboozled, by one 
more abandoned than himself. He left Worcester that day, and in the evening en- 
tered our Sanctum, still masticating the fragment of toothpick which he was em- 
ployed on at his departure, his hat no longer circular in its crown, and disappoint- 
ment and desperation depicted in every feature. After listening to his story, we 
asked where he contrived to get money to pay his hotel-bill; but his only answer 
was to wink slowly with one eye, and thrust his tongue into his cheek, after the 
manner of all knowing, manly fellows. We may be simple and guileless, but we 
are not a bat or a mole; and when, a few days subsequent, a letter came for him, 
stamped with the seal of a Worcester hotel, we were compelled—painful as it 
was—to infer an act of flagrant dishonesty on his part. 

Strange—isn’t it ?—how things sober and gay are jumbled together in life. Jones 
is dying in one house, and Smith is joking over his wine next door. Thus we have 
now to chronicle an event of more sadness than pleasantry. Another of the ancient 
College servants has disappeared from among us ;—what was known as the Presi- 
dent’s House. The harmless institution had settled down near North College, to 
spend its few remaining days in quiet, and had thrown about itself a wreath of 
lilac, and had quaintly filled its windows with empty uncorked bottles. Our Pro- 
fessors, however, were ungrateful, and one morning told the old house, it had been 
too long upon their hands, and must begone; that North College had informed them 

that, though as yet no suicides had taken place within its walls, it feared the worst, if 
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the House was suffered to remain. For, upon rainy days, the students looked pro- 
foundly melancholy, and upon rainy nights, the Seniors broke out into hollow 
fearful laughter, whenever they passed by it. The aged dependent winced under 
these humiliations, yet meekly ventured to expostulate, and plead its former ser- 
vices, as reasons why it should not now be driven off in its infirmities, just as win- 
ter was setting in. All was in vain, and so it prepared to depart. There were 
bright, happy recollections, lingering about each room;—of homely merriment be- 
side the kitchen fire—and deeper joy, where little feet had trodden on each hearth. 
It had to leave all these behind; and so putting off its lilac wreath—the only deco- 
ration of its later years—the old House, early one morning, started to leave its 
home. But when it came to the gate, its fortitude gave way. It might bear ill- 
treatment, and hard words, but how could it endure to take that final step which 
should part it forever from its dearest associations. Hour after hour, it stood gaz- 
ing back reproachfully upon its unkind master, till the cold dews fell upon its un- 
covered head. At length the Mayor of New Haven told it to move off, and it 
passed the gate for the last time. They had taken away its home, and where should 
it go? No where else would the Elms, on stormy nights, shield it with their broad 
rugged arms. No where else, on Sabbath morning, would it hear the floating ech- 
oes of the Chapel organ. The pleasure of its life was gone, and it mattered now 
but little what became of it hereafter. So, with only two or three unsympathizing 
laborers to keep it company, the good old House sorrowly turned the corner—and 
never has been heard of since. May it find a peaceful refuge! Like few things 
under the sun, it has done its duty well. 

We esteem it a matter worth nota little congratulation, that—as far as we can 
tell—there has not been a single bitter, unfair word, in this opening number of our 
new volume. Tiny Tim was right; “God bless us everyone.” The Board itself 
is in no humor for quarreling. We stand now at the ending of our first quarter of 
a century, with sober thoughts upon us. Who will begin the second? How will 
the world wag then? We would believe that then men will be some trifle better— 
that more crusts will be given to the poor—that a man will lie down to die with 
something of a clearer faith! Where then will be the feverish dreams of to-day? 
Every one unrealized. Perhaps the rains will have been beating, for some seasons, 
on the sods that cover us; our days of mourning finished, and our most implacable 
enemy fast forgetting us. Let us pass by ephemeral troubles, and meditate a 
while upon the Past. These twenty-five seasons began before—you and we—lis- 
tener and speaker—were born, and it is not right for us to travel on without a pass- 
ing word of separation. Fair company Of sister Years, we part from you as 
friends, with gratitude! The sky is ruddy still with the fresh morning; along the 
road we have just trodden, Heaven be praised that we see but few sad cypresses. 
We are not too wise to believe the promises our fancy whispers of, and we start 
forth with stout hearts—knowing not yet what shall be our portion. Time—kind 
for once—has led us on, and warned us of the perils of the way. We know that 
we have ambitions to be crushed, and fr'undships to be forgotten. Yet afew 
months, and our affections shall grow colder, and our face put on its worldliness. 
But, even in this foreshadowed degradation, we will still look back and see each 
absent year,—mild as the star of evening,—casting a holiness about our childhood’s 
graves—reminding us of the good time gone, never to return. 
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BUNDY, WILLIAMS & HART, 
Hhotographic Artists, 


Over J. B. Kirby’s Watch and Jewelry Store, 
314 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


The undersigned having had a long and varied experience in the 
Photographic Art, and especialy in making pictures for Students; 
(having for several consecutive years made the Class pictures for the 
Wesleyan University,) would most respectfully tender their services 
to the Students of OLD YALE and the citizens generally ; pledging 
themselves to produce at all times, as perfect work in the line of their 
profession as can be obtained at any 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE U. STATES, 


All who are desirous of obtaining a perfect specimen of Nature’s 
pencilling, which, it is conceded gives us the most 


may at any time have their taste gratified by a call at the Gallery of 


BUNDY, WILLIAMS & HART, 


Terms as reasonable as those of any first-class Gallery. 


B. 


Dealer in 


RINE WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELRY, 


AND SULVHR WAR. 


Particular attention paid to the manufacture of 


COLLEGE BADGHS ! 


J. B. KIRBY. 
316 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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MASON & ROCKWELL, 


MERCHANT 


AND DEALERS IN 


Cloths, Gassimeres & Vestings, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, &C. 


NEW HAVEN HOTEL BLOCK, 
Cor. Chapel and College streets, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Students patronage especially solicited. 


232 CHAPEL STREET, 


STATIONERS 
AND MUSIC DEALERS. 


Keep every variety of Fancy and Plain Stationery Goods :—Porta- 
ble Desks, Port Folios, Drawing materials, Fine Engravings, Litho- 
graphs for studies and Grecian painting. 


SHEET MUSIC 


- For the Piano-Forte, Guitar, Organ, with musical instruction books, 
Catechisms, Primers and Treatises on the science, Orations, Operas, 
Church music books, Glee and Juvenile books, and all musical mer- 
chandise. 

Publishers and sellers of the Yale College Songs in Sheets, and the 
American College Song Book, with Piano accompaniment. 
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TO THE 


FOLLOWERS OF DR. WATTS AND MILTON! 


WHO DELIGHTED THEIR INNER MAN 


With the Richness of the Hagrant Weed. 


If you desire the genuine article, a real Havana Cigar, unknown to 
the vulgar, and appreciated only by the initiated; if you wish gentle- 
manly treatment, and an unexceptionable weed, go to 


PINKERMAN’S N. ¥. CIGAR STORE, 


There you will find tired nature’s sweet restorer, Genuine Tobacco, 
which, relieving one of the anxieties of life 


“Drives dull care away.” 
ie We can recommend Pinkerman’s Cigars—Publ. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT 
That 


SANFORD & CO., 


at the 


CORNER HAT STORE, 


(Cor. Chapel and State Streets,) 
Keep the best stock of 


WATS, SATS, 


UMBRELLAS, FURS, &c., 


in the city of New Haven, and that their prices are very reasonable. 


ELIAS STRONG, DENTIST, 


ROOWS IN TOWNSEND'S BLOCK, 


Corner of Chapel and College Streets, 
opposite the Colleges and New Haven Hotel. 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 


Artificial Teeth inserted in the highest style of art. Particular 
attention paid to Filling, Cleaning, and Regulating natural Teeth. 
All work warranted. 
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THE TEXT BOOKS, 


( New and Second-Hand,) in use in College, are kept at the 


BOOKSTORE, 


155 Divinity College. 


- 


At this place are kept College Publications of all kinds, among 
which the following are named as of a great interest and value to 
every Yalensian. The Pictures of 


“*Secret Society Initiations at Yale,” 
Burial of Euclid, at Yale,” and “Yale 
Biennial Examinations,” 


being correct representations of these celebrated Yale Ceremonials’ 
Printed explanations of each can be obtained. Also, 


VALE SONGS ! 


(as now sung at Yale,) President Woolsey’s Baccalaureate, (of last 
year,) President Woolsey’s late Address on the Life and Character of 
Professor Olmsted, Memorial of Dr. Taylor, and other College Ser- 
mons. Class Poems and Orations. Programmes of all the late public 
performances of Students, as 


“Presentation Day,” “Wooden Spoon,” “Pow 
Wow,” “Biennial Jubilee,” “Exhibitions,” 
&c., &c. Steel Engravings of most of the Professors, and of various 

College buildings, &c. A large “View of Yale College.” 
Publication office of the “Yale Literary Magazine.” and of the 
“Yale Banner.” Subscriptions received for the former. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Sixru of this Magazine commences with 
October, 1860. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorapitia YAvenssa it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current eveuts of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 155 Divinity College. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


* .* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed tw the “ Eprrors or THE 
Lirerary Magazine,” New Haven, Conn. 
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